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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into | 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 

. rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The week has brought little change in the relative 
positions of either the Japanese or the Russians at 
Port Arthur and on the Sha-ho. General Kuropatkin 
mentions the feat of a Russian lieutenant who with 
four men got inside the Japanese lines and blew up 
a hut full of the enemy. Such an incident may 
serve to illustrate dare-devil courage: it also illus- 
trates the hideous repulsiveness of war. It is re- 
ported that General Oyama is busy preparing for a 
big movement aiming at the occupation of Mukden, 
but General Kuropatkin gives it as his view that 
nothing. of any material consequence will happen till the 
spring. At Port Arthur the record is of buildings set 
on fire by Japanese shells, of explosions near the 
Russian arsenal and of the capture of the counterscarp 
of two forts. The number of forts reported captured by 
pe Japenese since the investment began must be well 
in excess Of the actual number held by the Russians at 
the onset. Messages have been brought out by block- 
ade runners and General Stéssel seems as confident as 
ever of holding Port Arthur indefinitely. But the end 
would not be far off if there were any semblance of | 
truth in the reports of the town which come to hand 
unofficially. 


On the Sha-ho there have been several minor | 
engagements. At one time it seemed that another | 
Japanese attack on Putiloff Hill, on 18 November, was | 
going to develop into a more extended movement, but | 
apparently they only desired to capture the hill. ‘Had 
they succeeded, the Russians would have been com- | 
pelled to abandon several points on the Sha-ho, where 
they have now placed concealed batteries. The Japanese | 
are reported to have got within twenty paces before | 
they were forced to retire. They withdrew to Sher-_ 
shaksi. Their strength has been estimated at 300,000 | 
with 1,300 guns, while the Russians are believed to | 
number about 270,000 with 1,000 guns. Whilst re-— 
inforcements are constantly reaching both sides, | 
Russian anxieties are increasing by the activity of the | 


Chunchuses, who are reported to have made several 
attacks on the Manchurian railway. 


The congress of Zemstvos in S. Petersburg—which 
the English press has been exploiting so industriously 
during the week—is interesting, not for the reasom 
advanced by most people here. Anyone who talks of 
this assembly containing the kernel or nucleus or 
germ—for various are its descriptions—of a constitution, 
as we are pleased to understand the word in these 
islands, is merely moonshining, if we may coin the verb- 
The zemstvo is not political; it has nothing to do with 
imperial matters, being an agrarian local organisation, 
similar in some ways though by no means on all fours 
with a county council. But these bodies are in close 
contact with economic problems, which Russia must 
face resolutely. The Zemstvos’ discussion may thus 
lead to practical results in social reform—the object no 
doubt of the Minister of the Interior—though they will 
have no effect on imperial politics, whatever be resolved. 


The new Governor-General of Canada will take up 
his duties in a spirit at once practical and sentimental. 
Lord Grey knows Canada ; he has had an opportunity 
of gauging her resources alike in loyalty and in 
material wealth, and he will seek to develop both in 
the mutual interests of the Dominion and the Empire- 
Canada has double the population which the United 
States had at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and she has railways, which the United States of 
course had not, Canada may, as he says, have a 
blue sky and air like champagne, but that will hardly 
enable her to rival the States in population; her 
opportunities in other directions are certainly not second 
to those south of the frontier. Her agricultural possi- 


_ bilities, of which Mr. Staley Spark gave a full account 


at the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday, become more 
obvious with every mile of railway extension, and this 
suggests a question which Earl Grey cannot discuss— 
whether those possibilities are or are not to be utilised 
for the joint benefit of the members of the Empire. 


The occasion was not improved by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It may be impossible to avoid a 


certain cheapness in the gloryings of these congratu- 
latory meetings, but an archbishop’s pzan should 
be in a higher strain than mere exaltation of our- 
selves by inaccurate comparison with other countries. 
Bishop Creighton would humorously have reminded 
us that we are all too fond of congratulating pope 

ut 


on our superiority to all who came before us. 
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Dr. Davidson grossly feeds this appetite, and in the 
familiar way, by holding up the ‘‘ days of Rome” as 
the awful example. It is a pity our public men 
are so ignorant of Roman history: they should 
not be, seeing they are too old to have been brought 
up on modern languages and bookkeeping. Mr. 
Wyndham went wholly astray in his Roman ex- 
cursions at Glasgow on Tuesday, but he did not slip 
into such howlers as the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, by way of relief to Lord Grey, must bring out 
Cicero’s uncomplimentary descriptions ‘‘of the great 
pro-consuls of the Roman empire”. All the pro-consuls 
Cicero showed up were of the republic, not of the 
empire, which Cicero did not live to see established. 
With all its sporadic blemishes Roman provincial rule 
under the empire is probably the best feat of govern- 
ment any nation has yet been able to put to its credit. 
Dr. Davidson should know that Roman history is not 
fathomed by reading a little Cicero and Tacitus in 
a crib. 


Mr. Ritchie at Croydon and Mr. Lloyd-George at 
Perth were agreed that it is rank nonsense to suggest 
that British foreign trade is going back, as Mr. Bonar 
Law did the other day. That Mr. Lloyd-George should 
not understand British trade movements is not matter 
for surprise, but Mr. Ritchie is past comprehension. 
When he attempts to prove, by insisting that coal must 
be included in. the returns, that our exports are 
satisfactorily maintained we get a very fair idea of 
the shifts to which anti-tariff-reformers are put to 
bolster up their case. Even Mr. Ritchie however 
does not pretend that our home trade is booming. As a 
matter of fact we owe it to the colonies that trade is 
not a great deal worsethan itis. How sorely exercised 
extreme free traders throughout the empire are at the 
progress of the preferential tariff movement we may see 
from their eagerness to belittle the importance of the 
recent resolution adopted in the Melbourne Town Hall. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has received a telegram, 
in opposition to that sent to Mr. Chamberlain, assuring 
him that preferential tariffs were ‘* enthusiastically con- 
demned "’ at a second meeting. 


M. Combes and his Government go merrily down 
the hill. Every day fresh instances of the use of 


the informer, the bribed spy, are proved against the | 


Premier. At first M. Combes was indignant, then 
he was  explanatory—delation was necessary in 
the interests of the State, much as he disliked it 
he could not help himself; then he took refuge in 


tu quoque—at any rate, gentlemen of the Right, youare | 


as bad; and now he turns to bravado. He will 
brave it out; certainly he has spies all over the 
country ; he is proud of it and he will have more. 
Accordingly he issues a circular to all the prefects, 
instructing them to keep him informed as to the 
‘loyalty’ of all the officials of every grade. Every- 
one knows what this means. Every petty local office 
is to be filled only by men after Combes’ own heart. 
Any civil servant that goes to church is to be marked ; 
anyone who has been heard to say a word against 
M. Combes—any who will hesitate to inform against 
a brother. This is the country that people who rail 
at Russia glorify as a free republic. 


However the end of M. Combes and his Ministry is 
in sight. The socialists have swallowed a good deal 
—M. Jaurés himself, forsaking most of his ideals, 
appears willing to swallow anything to keep M. Combes 


in power—but they are plainly getting tired of the | Asquith, however, will have it that the self-respect- 


| ing farmer to-day would not, an he could, return 


ministerial methods. Only on Tuesday M. Dejeante, 
a socialist, moved to suppress M. Combes’ spy fund ; 
and though the Premier made it a motion of confidence 
in the Government, the motion was rejected only by 
thirty-three votes, in a Chamber where the Govern- 
ment once had an overwhelming majority. And ulti- 
mately M. Combes was compelled to accept a reduction 
made by the Budget Committee. 


And in the person of M. Pelletan, Minister of Marine, | 


ministers have put themselves in a further uncomfort- 
able position over the strike at the Toulon Brest 


| and L’Orient arsenals. M. Combes has posed as the 
friend of ‘‘the proletariate” with an eye to its sup. 
port ; and the proletariate has been considerably sur. 
prised to find that it is expected to sink its grievances 
when they interfere with the convenience of the 
Ministry. M. Pelletan draws a sharp distinction 
between a strike in the Government workshops and 
one against private employers; and he has warned 
the Government employés that they must expect 
dismissal if they do not return to work at 
once. Their response so far has been to describe 
M. Pelletan as a tyrant and a humbug and to inform 
him that the fate of the Combes Ministry is a matter 
of supreme indifference to them. M. Combes’ nemesis 
seems approaching pretty rapidly when he has alienated 
the workmen of the towns. If M. Pelletan had not 
posed so much as the friend of the people, his arguments 
to show that he is justified in protecting the State 
against strikers might be taken seriously. As it is 
they only make him personally ridiculous. 


The robustious backing up of your leader is not a 
good thing in party politics. We recollect that it used 
to be biurted out of Lord Salisbury by one or two 
members of his ministries that he had forgotten more 
than his opponents had ever learnt. The effect was 
always ridiculous. Lord Curzon is one of the few 
politicians of note who did this kind of thing with any 
success ; and even in this case we do not imagine 
that Lord Salisbury was materially aided by the kind- 
ness. Therefore it is more than doubtful whether on 
Tuesday morning Mr. Balfour was materially weaker than 
he is to-day. On that morning Lord Selborne came to 
his aid and beat off imaginary assailants, and declared 
to all the world the state of Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. 


| with factory legislation. 


Chamberlain’s affections. This is surely. one of the 
matters to which Melbourne’s ‘‘ Can’t you let it alone?” 
applies. The state of a prime minister’s private affec- 
tions is to our mind an indelicate subject for public dis- 
cussion. For the rest, the Radical story that Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are not on good terms 
has been told so often that nobody now believes it. 


Neither was Lord Selborne quite profitable in linking 
the names of Mr. Asquith and Lord Liverpool.  Itis 
true that both succeeded at the Home Office. Lord 
Liverpool, we believe, was one of the earliest sympa- 
thisers with the cause of the children working in factories; 
Mr. Asquith’s name will always be kindly associated 
But this was not in Lord 
Selborne’s thoughts or on his lips at the time. For 
the rest, we see no advantage in comparing the two; 
and Mr. Asquith, in his speech on Tuesday, turned the 
tables on Lord Selborne, it must be said, in a disagree- 
able way. If we were put to it to contrast the two, we 
might say, for want of something better, that Mr. 
Asquith has scarcely given sign of possessing anything 
like the party resource and pliability which enabled 
Lord Liverpool to hold office for such a long span of 
years. 


When however Mr. Asquith left Lord Selborne’s 
sallies and turned to the heavy subject of farming, he 
was not at home. Everybody knows that the agri- 
cultural labourer is better off to-day than he was in the 
old days when it paid to grow corn in England, every- 
body knows that the farmer and the landowner are 
worse off. People who deny these facts, or try to 
wriggle out. of them, are to be pitied or despised, 
precisely as they are mules or humbugs. Mr. 


to the days when land was booming. Think of it! 


| We should like to meet that particular farmer on 
| whom Mr. Asquith has founded his theory ; for, surely, 
| there is not more than one farmer, self-respecting or 


other, that would scorn to change bad times for good— 


| and like the old missionary and his solitary convert we 


are not quite sure of that one. No doubt the farmer is 
more independent in one way than he was. Of old he 
was afraid that the landlord would give him. notice: 
now it is the landlord who fears. Thus the farmer may 


, have more power ; but he has an empty purse. 
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We tire of the weighing of the Duke of Devonshire. 
He is hardly ever out of the scales to-day. Years ago 
everybody was cee 4 agreed, those who vowed by 
his speeches such as Mr. Radcliffe Cooke and those who 
declared them ‘‘deadly dull”, that Lord Hartington 
was a man of weight. This was very well. But still 
the weighing and registering of weight go on. It reminds 
one of those idle clubmen who are so exceedingly sensi- 
tive about their weight that they scale themselves 
before and after dinner every day they are in town, and 
set down the result in the book attached to the 
machine. Mr. Asquith has been weighing the Duke 
of Devonshire once more this week. We notice that 
the Duke has increased surprisingly since Mr. Asquith 
weighed him some years ago. But we may distrust 
Mr. Asquith’s method: it is the rather brutal one of 
putting the Duke into one side of the scale and several 
politicians of whom Mr. Asquith does not approve into 
the other and then declaring that the latter kick the 


heavens. 


The obvious truth is that Mr. Asquith thinks or | 


speaks—perhaps both—highly of the Duke of Devon- 


shire at the present moment because the Duke is acting | 


as he would wish him to act. This is, we believe, 
invariably the way in English party politics, on the 
platform and in the press ; and one would find it hard 
to recall any notable exception. It is custom, and it 
is the same precisely on both sides. Mr. Chamberlain 
has, according to ‘‘a correspondent’, been giving 
Mr. T. W. Russell a smart tap. He is quite justi- 
fed in doing so. But how curious, it seems, 


| or the police. 


tution because war has found it unprepared. What 
Lord Knutsford now seeks is assistance to enable the 
Council to perfect a scheme which will mean both 
economy and efficiency. The idea is that localities 
should make themselves responsible for the organi- 
sation of branches, the whole being under the guidance 
of the central body. Membership will cost some five 


_ shillings a year or might be secured by a donation of 


say £5. In this as in many other matters Japan has 
set a great example, and the excellence of the work of 
her Red Cross Society encourages Lord Knutsford to 
hope that organisation may secure like efficiency in 
Great Britain. 


The report of the Beck inquiry was issued yesterday, 
and the shortest way of describing it is to say that it 
corroborates public opinion on the Beck case in every 
particular. If there is an exception it may be in the 
exculpation of the police evidence as to identity, which 
had been open to suspicion. But it reflects severely on 
the fact that the knowledge of Beck’s dissimilarity from 
Smith was not acted on; if it had been, and communi- 
cated to the police, Mr. Beck, even if he had been 
charged a second time, would have been in a very 
different position. Yet these facts were never com- 
municated by the Home Office to the Public Prosecutor 
Even more important on public grounds 
is the statement that the miscarriage would have been 
prevented if the judge, Sir Forrest Fulton, had stated 
a case for the Court of Crown Cases. This suggests 


| that there should be such a review as a matter of right. 
| But a Court of Appeal to review trials generally is not 


that a few years ago Mr. Russell was one of Mr. | 


Chamberlain’s best supporters. Did he not himself 
supply the ammunition with which Mr. Chamberlain 
exploded the pathetic story of Mr. Dillon and Mitchels- 
town ? 
hurrying out of the House and bringing back from the 
library a book of reference But perhaps Mr. Russell 
has never been what one might describe as a comfort- 
able friend. 


At any rate some M.P.s remember Mr. Russell | 


recommended and a change of the Home Office system 
is not proposed except in some minor points. We 
shall deal with this subject next week. 


The prosecution in the Hooley-Lawson case began 
on Tuesday at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice A. T. 
Lawrence. The defendants are charged with con- 
spiring to defraud Mr. Alfred John Paine by inducing 


_ him to take shares in the Electric Tramways Construc- 


It is satisfactory to note, by the way, that before | 


Lord Curzon left for India he came bolt out with 
a saying about the craze for speed. Lord Curzon 
calls it criminal, and this is the right word. It leads to 
hideous accidents by road and rail and nobody is a whit 
the better for it. The love of speed is a pretty sure 
sign of vulgarity. It is qulte right to stop motors that 
are going too fast. But also all cyclists who in 
riding—‘‘ riding ” indeed !—present the appearance of 
the letter Z ought to be stopped and prosecuted, 
whether they are going fast or slow: the handlebars 
ought to be well above the level of the saddle, and 
nobody should be suffered to ‘‘ ride” a machine geared 
above, say, eighty. 


Army corps in this country have ceased to exist 
in name—for the old system otherwise remains prac- 
tically intact—but the Indian army according to 
Lord Kitchener’s new plan is for the future to 
be grouped in army corps, in order that peace 
and war conditions may be more completely assimi- 
lated. The Madras command as such is to be 
abolished, though the Punjab, Bengal, and Bombay 
commands will remain as at present, except that they 


| up the backs of the local authority. 
| of doing that. 


will become the Northern, Western and Eastern army | 


corps with Secunderabad and Burmah divisions added. 
Weare glad to see that Lord Kitchener impresses upon 
all his desire that they should take the fullest advantage 
of the powers granted to them, and that they should 
cultivate habits of initiative. His plan, unlike the 
Sham political makeshifts with which we have recently 
been favoured at home, seems to be a really well 
thought out scheme of military reform. 


Lord Knutsford has issued an appeal on behalf of 
the Central British Red Cross Council. He and his 
colleagues are anxious in the time of peace that the 
Red Cross Societies should be properly organised for 
the event of war.. Hitherto there has been much 
Wasted and ill-directed effort on the part of the insti- 


tion and Maintenance Company, with obtaining certain 
cheques from him by false pretences, and with inducing 
him to part with a large number of shares in the Siberian 
Gold Fields Development Company. Certain other 
charges of making false statements in order to induce 
persons to become shareholders in the Construction 
Company and advance loans are made against the de- 
fendant Lawson, and against the defendant Hooley for 
aiding and abetting him; and Lawson is also charged 
separately with applying two cheques of the value of 
£5,500 belonging to the Construction Company to his 
own use. The Solicitor-General made his opening 
speech on Tuesday, and Mr. Paine was under examina- 
tion and cross-examination down to Friday evening. 
Sharp passages of arms have occurred between counsel 
and Mr. Paine. Mr. Paine not unnaturally excused 
his ebullitions on the ground that, like Dogberry, he 
had had losses. 


The particular quarrel between Mr. Justice Grantham 
and the Charley Rural District Council is not in 
itself of much importance ; but we can imagine that Mr. 
Justice Grantham, as the village Hampden, would set 
He has a knack 
He must be given credit however for 
bringing an influential deputation on rural housing and 
rural by-laws before the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The testimony of the Duke of Sutherland, 
Lord Coventry, Mr. Albert Pell and others shows that 
the local authorities adopt by-laws which interfere vexa- 
tiously with the construction of suitable cottages in 


_ the country. Mr. Long agreed that local authorities 
| often act under by-laws which though well adapted for 


on account of the expense. 


urban are out of place in rural districts ; and that they 
are making the erection of country cottages prohibitive 
Powers of appealing from 
the local council to the county council, or the appoint- 
ment of a committee to aid the Local Government 
Board in drawing up appropriate by-laws, are suggested. 
The difficulty is that deference has to be paid to the 
principle of local government, though it is run so largely 
by incompetent individuals. As the model rural code 
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drawn up by the Local Government Board is a good 
one, the local authorities should be prevented from 
adopting the urban code except for good cause 
shown. 


It is quite in accord with the fitness of local mis- 
management that we should pay very heavy rates in 
London and sludge and slip about miserably in ice- 
snow, which might well have been cleared from the 
pavements by an early hour in the morning. Almost 
anybody but an official mismanager of local affairs in 
London might have come by the information that it 
was exceedingly probable that there would be snow on 
Monday evening and again on Wednesday. Knowing 
this, the officials might have set men to work and 
cleared the pavements in every London thoroughfare 
of the least importance before nine or ten o'clock, say, 
on Thursday morning. As it was many of the streets 
were in a disgraceful state all day. 


It is really refreshing to come across a benefaction to 
one of our ancient Universities. While the Passmore 
Carnegies have been raining their gold on new 
foundations—on anything modern in fact—Oxford and 
Cambridge have been starving in the cold. Said of 
the Universities, as distinguished from the colleges, 
this is almost literally true. The new endowments 
that have fallen to Oxford and Cambridge during 
the last twenty years are scandalously few. All the 
more welcome is Mr. Alfred Beit’s generosity which 
has provided Oxford with the funds to, establish a 
professorship of British Colonial History. £1,300 
odd a year will well provide for a professor, one or 
two assistant lecturers, and the purchase of books. 
If on seven years’ experience the Hebdomadal Council 
hold the professorship justified, Mr. Beit will give the 
capital sum required to produce an income of £1,310 
a year. One of his conditions is that the history of the 
British dominions over the sea shall be made a special 
subject in the Modern History School. Naturally one 
begins to think who will be the first professor. 
not be easy to find one amongst the resident dons 
entirely qualified for the work. The University might 


It will | 


do much worse than appoint Mr. G. R. Parkin, an | 


Oxford man certainly equipped for the post. 


Eheu fugaces! A familiar Oxford figure passed away 
this week. Professor Fowler, the President of Corpus, 
was as well known to the undergraduate world as any 
don of his time—at any rate to the undergraduates 
who concerned themselves with greats. 
genial face and the ample form could not fail to impress 


MR. WYNDHAM ON EMPIRE. 


HE title of Mr. Wyndham’s Rectorial address at 
Glasgow was ‘‘ The Development of the State” 

but the main idea running through the whole of the 
address was what is generally known as the difficulties 
of modern states in founding and preserving their 
empire. He mentioned, without doing more, such 
conceptions as ‘‘the Parliament of man, the Federa. 
tion of the world’’ and dismissed them as summarily 
as he did that equally impossible extreme of indi- 
vidualism in which man is an isolated unit and enters 
into no political union at all. But he had a great deal 


| to say about race, and nationality, and cosmopolitanism 


either as elements in the making of empire, or as dis- 
solvents when empires have been created. If it is not 
possible exactly to define what they mean, we have 
some sort of notion of what we mean when we use 
them ; and Mr. Wyndham was not deterred by their 
vagueness from using them as a test of the past and as 
guidance for avoiding the dangers of the future. Of 
only one of these ideas is he utterly impatient: that 
of cosmopolitanism. If a state can only succeed in 
reconciling the opposing principles which animate 
modern men, the pride of race or the pride of 
nationality, it will have solved the chief diffi. 
culties that stand in the way of empire and thence. 
forth the enemy will be cosmopolitanism. According 
to Mr. Wyndham Rome after making her conquests 
in the pride of race regarded too lightly the race claims 
of her conquered subjects and supplanted or crushed 
them by reducing them all to one cosmopolitan level. 
It seems to us that this explanation makes a great 
deal more of the notion of race than is properly due 
to it. Mr. Wyndham, being too anxious to explain 
everything by his three terms, race, nationality and 
cosmopolitanism, had only this last to fall back on, 
seeing that without doubt Rome had reconciled in her 
empire the two great difficulties of race and of 
nationality. The opposition of race and nationality 
had ceased and was replaced by the notion of Roman 
citizenship; but the measure of success, we are to 
believe, was also the measure of failure, and every- 
thing was ruined by Roman cosmopolitanism. This is 
a paradox which is not intelligible. To take an instance 


_ from our own case. Suppose we could conceive of our 


The large | 


Indian peoples or our Keltic fringes becoming with 
their whole souls in ideals and aims homogeneous 
with the predominant partner in the British Empire. 
What ground is there for seeing in that happy event 
a cause of the dissolution of the empire? That this 


_ consummation has not been attained is only to say 


itself on the memories of all who attended Professor | 


Fowler’s lectures. 
philosophy, Professor Fowler succeeded in throwing 
into logic and the various philosophic systems he had 
to expound a human element, which other lecturers, 
greater scholars perhaps and greater philosophers, 
could not do. We are pretty sure that the generation 
of undergraduates who sat under ‘‘ Tommy Fowler ” 
will in their memories mainly associate him with his 
“*littke book on Locke” and with the philosopher 
Hobbes. And this will remind Edinburgh graduates 
of Professor Campbell-Fraser and his ‘little book on 
Berkeley”. 


Even so trite a thing as the opening of a library 
financed by Mr. Carnegie did not fail to strike sparks 
from Lord Rosebery, when he went through the weary 
function at West Calder on Thursday. Weariness 
made retirement seem pleasant to him, and he thought 
he would like to spend ‘‘the evening of his life” as an 


nation. 
Lord Rosebery finally renouncing the vulgar tumble 
of action and party politics, and ascending the dignified 
pedestal of guide, philosopher and friend to the country, 
superior to all parties and all disputes. 
Arnold played this part for many years, but Lord 
Rosebery would do it better. Invested with the 
honorary but not otiose office of censor of public 
libraries, Lord Rosebery would spend the afternoon 
hours of life with unfailing grace, and, seeing his 
mental resources, with unfailing pleasure. 


Whatever his true contributions to | 


that our empire has not been so successful as that of 
Rome. But to congratulate ourselves on this fact 
because we thereby escape the perils of cosmo- 
politanism seems a decided confusion of thought. 
In the analogous process that is now going on, 
whereby local differences of dialect and local manners 


_ and customs are being obliterated, there may be much 


to regret from a sentimental view, the sentiment of what 
we call local patriotism, but has this decay any other 
significance? Does the fact, for instance, that the 
Yorkshireman and Cornishman may communicate in 
the King’s English, instead of being unintelligible to 
each other in their several dialects, make us bewail the 
disappearance of a serious element of political stability ? 
Whatever may be the real causes for the decay of the 
Roman Empire, and it was never greater than when the 
process described or suggested by Mr. Wyndham had 
long been completed, we cannot believe in this version, 
and we prefer the more ordinary explanations even 


¢ ‘ _ though they are more obvious and less academic. 
Index Expurgatorius or Censor Librorum for the | 


We find something alluring in the idea of 


Matthew 


But apart from this special application of the prin- 
ciples of cosmopolitanism to the case of the Roman 
Empire there can be no doubt that the belittling of 
nationality under vague ideas of humanity, the oneness 
of the human race and similar notions, is as foolish 
as it is dangerous. Whatever is great in history has 
been, and will be in the future so far as can be fore- 
seen, the fruit of an exuberant and powerful feeling of 


nationality. Race enters into the feeling of nationality 


but it is not the most vital element in it. Within the 
British islands the less powerful nationalities, even when 
they were of the same race, have gone down before 
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the march of a greater nation and have been conquered 


by it or otherwise absorbed. That is how the greater | 


nation of England was created out of a number of in- 
dependent smaller kingdoms or nationalities. It is one 
of the weak points in Mr. Wyndham’s address that he 
does not consider how empires are formed by the 
absorption of less valuable nationalities by those that 
prove their capacity for rule by absorbing them. There 
are certain eloquent passages exalting the sentiment of 
race over the pride of nationality ; but in fact the question 
of race has always played a subordinate part compared 
with the feeling of nationality when once the various 
sections of a race have settled down in fixed seats and 
have made themselves into nations. The Greeks always 
talked about their being Hellenes, but for practical pur- 
poses they were first of all Athenians or Lacedemonians, 
or otherwise, and Hellenes only secondarily. They did 
not develop the state through pride of race and it would 
not have been a ‘‘ better and sounder incentive than 
pride of nationality”. It would not have been a good 
working principle any more then than it is in our own 
times. There is far too much of that cosmopolitanism 
in it which Mr. Wyndham warns us against now. 
Indeed Mr. Wyndham comes perilously near the 
comical when he says in one of his numerous purple 
passages, ‘‘ We are nearer the truth, though farther 
from the present, if putting nationality with all due 
observance and regard in the second place, we found 
our political self-esteem chiefly on lineage from one or 
more of those flashing waves of Aryan onset which 
reached our shores in succession during many cen- 
turies.” 
afterwards that we must be careful not to make too 
much of our Aryan descent because it is too difficult to 
prove, and we may be giving ourselves airs about a 
doubtful genealogy. 

We may easily see how little race has to do with 
the development of states or the growth of empire 
—and both phrases amount to the same thing. In 


It is true Mr. Wyndham adds the caution | 


_ either much behind or before the age. 


impartial observer begins to meditate seriously upon 
the future of representative government and to 
wonder whether it is not a form of constitution 
But the state 


| of affairs in Hungary is so vital in its bearing not 
| only upon the future of that country but also upon 


what way can the United States take into account | 


the question of government by an appeal to this 
sublime conception of race? Can they appeal to the 
negro in the name of those ‘‘flashing waves of 


Aryan onset ” or to the Chinamen or Red Indians who | 


know not these progenitors? The real fact is that 
the state develops through the idea of nationality. 
The empire is an extension of the nation. Sometimes, 


most often perhaps, the process has been one of con- | : : ) 
| more immediately important. 


quest and the forcible substitution of one nation for 


that of the Dual Monarchy that it cannot be dismissed 
as a mere squabble in a bear-garden. The result of 
the constitutional battle now waging will be awaited 
with keen interest by all who wish well to both 
Hungary and Austria or who care to understand how 
deeply the destiny of Europe itself is involved in the 
outcome. 

The world is never long without some vivid illustra- 
tion of the race conflict in Austria. When its Parlia- 
ment is not in session that country is governed under 
the so-called ‘‘ Emergency Paragraph”, which is, as its 
name implies, entirely unconstitutional. When the 
Reichsrath is sitting it is quite evident that the chair 
has lost all authority. We should be loth even seem- 
ingly to attribute that failure of authority to the present 
occupant. We believe it to be due entirely to the 
feeling withinthe House. The Speaker owes his autho- 
rity mainly to tradition and to the sentiment of the 
House of Commons for its own dignity. We learned 
some twenty years ago how anarchical that assembly 
might become when men who cared nothing 
about it were allowed to range the field unre- 
strained. Even the temporary truce which has prevailed 
in Austria since all sections of the German group 
coalesced is likely to be impaired. Owing to the riots 
at Innsbruck a portion have seceded, not agreeing with 
the inaction (as they regard it) of the Government. 
The education question will add fresh incentives to 
parliamentary violence, for the Liberals imagine they 
have been overreached by the Clericals. in the matter 
of the appointments of teachers. Unfortunately no 
tradition exists against the introduction of the Crown 
into parliamentary wrangles, and we have seen recently 


‘not merely Court officials but the House of Hapsburg 


itself assailed with bitter vituperation not only by the 
Socialists but by members of the nobility. It is 
greatly to be feared that the brief and troubled armistice 
which has prevailed may be succeeded by tumultuous 
scenes and the further degradation of what is after all 


| the body that represents the Austrian people to the 


| 


another by virtue of inherent superiority not of race | 


only but of other circumstances. And race has not 
much to do with the stability of the extended state 
when once the process is thoroughly accomplished. 
In the case of the British empire which we hope 
to create out of the present aggregation of com- 
munities as yet not an empire, sentiment of race 
will not count for more than Hellenism did with the 


Greeks and they never created an Hellenic empire. | 


The vital principle is nationality; and the danger 
is lest nationalism should be too strong for the idea 
of empire. The conception of the empire as an 
extension of the nationality of each community will 
be the solution of the difficulty. It is probable that 
“the multiplication of facilities for transit” which Mr. 
Wyndham regards as enforcing the tendency to cos- 


mopolitanism may be the very means by which this | 
He | 


conception will be made to appear practicable. 


exaggerates the disintegration of nationality, which is | 


in fact as assertive to-day as it ever was, under the | 1 1 . i 
_ sentiment will go for nothing and the government will 


influence of cosmopolitanism ; but it may easily dis- 
integrate other valuable things. He understands by 
cosmopolitanism that vulgar modernity which listens to 
the ‘‘ spirit of the age” but forgets the “spirit of the 
ages” and he protests vigorously, and rightly, against 
the popular clamour which would restrict a university 
curriculum to applied science and modern languages 
and ignorantly despises the wisdom of tradition. 


COUNT TISZA’S COUP. 


“THE world in general has become by this time some- 

what apathetic as to parliamentary ‘‘ scenes”’. 
During the last month France, Spain and Austria- 
Hungary have all figured on the black list until the 


outside world. 

But the condition of the Hungarian Legislature is 
To Englishmen in par- 
ticular the destiny of that country can never be other 
than a subject of affectionate interest, for no two 
peoples in Europe are more sympathetically inclined 
towards one another. Hungarians too look upon their 
Parliament with a good deal more reverence than 
Austrians feel for theirs. The crisis therefore that has 
arisen at Budapesth is complicated by the feelings due 
to a national institution which is regarded as insepa- 
rably bound up with the liberties of the country. The 
entire freedom of the Legislature from any Austrian 
interference is (to use a hackneyed but useful term) the 
palladium of Hungarian independence. Count Tisza 
is therefore a particularly bold man, for he will face his 
countrymen with the knowledge that his present 
attempt to introduce the closure is particularly suscep- 
tible of misinterpretation. It is said, and with some 
truth, that the present Prime Minister is without doubt 
a patriot to the core, but another might easily arise who 
will be wirepulled from Vienna, and then, with their 
Parliament muzzled and gagged, Hungarian national 


be run from the Hofburg. 
The circumstances of the crisis have on the whole 
been fairly put before the British public, but it must be 


| borne in mind that so long as newspaper correspon- 


dents indite their communications from Vienna rather 
than Budapesth they may adequately represent the 
reasonable view of the outsider but they cannot repro- 
duce for us the intense patriotism of the Hungarians 
and their suspicions of Austria. Count Tisza as a 
Calvinist is hateful to the clerical opposition and by the 
nationalist party is regarded as a dangerous tool in 
Austrian hands. His own views on parliamentary 


government and its requirements have long been com- 
monplaces of English opinion and he appeals to English 


| 
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precedent to enforce them. But as a matter of fact the 
analogy between England and Hungary does not exist 
because our system is wholly different in its origin. 
England has not recently acquired her liberties. In 
fact, if we want an example we must seek it in the re- 
lations of England and Scotland during the century 
that followed the union of the Crowns and preceded 
that of the Parliaments. As is the case with all his- 
torical analogies, it is an example with wide differences 
but it may serve as an illustration to explain the situa- 
tion in Austria-Hungary. 

The policy of Count Tisza is not original. It is that 
of his distinguished father who in 1898 made a speech 
at Grosswardein in which he expressed his opinion that 
the time was coming when parliamentary obstruction 
must be met by drastic remedies. ‘‘ All my life’’ he 
then said *‘ I have been against the closure, but should 
I have to choose between the constitution of Parliament 
and the closure I would openly declare for the latter”. 


Such a declaration at the time from an ex-premier whose | 


patriotism was never in doubt excited much comment 
but seems to have been forgotten during the present 
crisis. The son is clearly in this matter the pupil of the 
father and it only remains to be seen whether he will 
have the power necessary to enforce his views. Of 
course if he has both the Crown and the country 
behind him, it is a truism to say that he must suc- 
ceed for he has still a large majority of the Liberal 
party in spite of the secession of certain recalcitrant 
aristocrats. It is understood that, before taking 
the plunge, he had gauged Hungarian feeling and is 
certain of victory, but the situation may be changed 
under the stress of an active and unrelenting campaign 
carried on by the representatives of the extreme patriotic 
party. From an interview published in a morning 
paper the Premier appears to have assured himself also of 
royal support but how far the King might think.it wise 
to exasperate the Hungarian patriots is not by any 
means clear. It must be remembered that during the 
last year intense bitterness was excited by the proposals 
of army reform submitted to the Hungarian Parliament. 
The claims then put forward by the extremists have 
nearly all been granted. Hungarian officers are hence- 
forth to command Hungarian regiments and it is 
definitely recognised that constitutional matters, affect- 
ing Hungary, including of course questions regarding 
the army, are to be settled by the King and the 
Hungarian Parliament alone. This was to go a long 
way towards the recognition of entire Hungarian 
control over the Hungarian army. Henceforth no 
changes can be made except by King and Parliament 
in unison. These were the concessions which the 
Liberal party succeeded in inducing the King to grant 
before the present Prime Minister assumed office in 
October 1903. It is therefore not easy to understand 
how a charge of lack of patriotism made against Count 
Tisza can weigh heavily in the balance. The extension 
of instruction in Magyar in primary schools which was 
part of his original programme will appeal to national 


sentiment and may help him to effect his purpose. | 


That the Independents and their leader who brought 
about peace last March should have seceded from the 
majority is a blow but we cannot see that the charge 
of ill-faith made by them against Count Tisza has any 
adequate foundation, for he at that time expressly 
reserved his right to deal with parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

Whatever the outcome, Englishmen, who are ever 
animated by sincere friendship for Hungary, cannot 
but fee! that her position in Europe to-day is far 
stronger than it ever could be were she to acquire com- 
plete independence. As a partner with Austria she tends 
towards predominance and therefore occupies to-day a 
position of influence among the Powers which her own 
arm could not possibly win for her. Were she to 
stand alone, her weight in the councils of nations would 
be appreciably less. They who value that influence 
the most look with the greater apprehension upon any 
conduct on her part which would impair it either by 
undue suspicion of a sovereign who commands universal 
respect in this country or by extravagant insistence 
upon the minutiz of nationalism. 


THE RUSSIAN POLITY. 


MARKED drawback in every old - established 
4 civilisation is that even its foremost thinkers are 
prone to lose what one might term their flexibility of 
mind. That is, they become wedded to one particular 
conception not of what is, but of what, according to 
their inherited mental traditions, ought to be. It 
follows that they desire, indeed almost design, that 
facts should fit theory, whether they will or no. Hence 
it comes about that the Russian mind, even to this 
day, is so little understood by the European mind. We 
are puzzled at lines of thought and innate tendencies 
deviating so radically from our own. Yet whilst 
ready to acknowledge a difference in organisation, 
we still claim that our own system is the only proper 
standard; our own insular standpoint natural, and 
the variant views of Russia necessarily erring and 
fallacious. This trend of our national thought is 
specially noticeable at this moment. It has led public 
opinion in England to a somewhat exaggerated, not 
to say wholly erroneous, interpretation of the pre- 
sent movement for certain reforms in the social and 
political condition of Russia. Thus the press in 
England with one accord seems to regard the present 
meetings of the Zemstvo delegates at S. Petersburg 
as a determined step towards the introduction of a 
constitutional government on Western lines into a 
country for the most part consisting of recently eman- 


' cipated serfs. Freedom of speech, of the press, of 


conscience, the right of public meeting, the right of 
association, the grant of franchise to the people, 
and the concession of right to legislate to the 
elected representatives of the people—these, we 
are told, were the subjects for discussion at the 
meetings which have just been held at S. Petersburg. 
Had the Zemstvo delegates really assumed the func- 
tions ascribed to them by the foreign press, they would 
assuredly have arrogated to themselves an executive 
position in the State, which would be wholly contrary 
to the essence of their original constitution. The very 
fact of such demands being made would at once indi- 
cate that the zemstvo, a comparatively humble and to 
a certain extent tentative provincial institution, had 
attained to the level of a deeply rooted and powerful 
bureaucracy. A glance at the history of the zemstvo 
itself during the forty vears of its existence will at once 
dissipate all these theories. The word zemstvo has 
figured largely in the daily papers of late ; it would be 
well if writers and readers had some idea of the 
origin and meaning of this term. The title is 
derived from the noun zemlida, land, and the verb 
vopeét, to clamour. This derivation therefore de- 
fines at once both the functions and the limitations 
of the zemstvo. It is the voice of the land, a 
council of landed proprietors appointed to delibe- 
rate and report to the central executive the wants 
of the rural population. In a certain sense it is a 
county council, without the latter’s executive authority. 
The zemstvo was founded in 1864, and was one of the 
most important items of Alexander II.’s reforms. 
Hitherto the zemstvo has been constantly hampered 
in its deliberative prerogatives by the interference of 
the bureaucracy under the directorship of the Minister 
of the Interior. Its lowest point of subjection was 
reached under the ministry of M. De Plehve. His suc- 
cessor, Prince Sviatopolsk-Mirski, has profited by his 
long experience as a provincial governor, and has 
been further enlightened by the disastrous events of 
the present war with Japan concerning the serious 
economic and material condition of the country. His 


object in restoring and widening the sphere of influence 


of the zemstvo therefore is part and parcel of his policy 
of arriving at a correct estimate of the actual wants of 
the people. Russia has been rudely shocked at her un- 
preparedness disclosed by this conflict with an Asiatic 
Power. For the first time in her modern expansion 
she finds that her elephantine strength will not suffice 
against the intellectual agility of a foe whom she had 
despised. Russia has discovered that her policy of 
lavishing fabulous capital upon strategic railways and 
military efficiency without the concomitant expansion 
of the brain power of her people will not gain the 
end desired. The peasant, the illiterate peasant 
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remains the backbone of the army, as of the nation. the average value of the exports to colonies and British 


It is the raising of the status of her people and in par- 
ticular of the peasant by the influence of true education 
which Prince Sviatopolsk-Mirski evidently has in view. 
Such education will provide the peasant with the know- 
ledge how to produce and increase the cultivation of 
his land, to enable him to extricate himself from his 

resent impoverished condition. The land is badly 
cultivated, the commune rates and taxes are in arrear ; 
and the towns are being filled with a surplus population 
of disaffected artisans and factory hands. 
mainly agricultural, and two-thirds of the population 
are peasantry ; the country is endowed with immense 
natural resources, to a great extent dormant ; the 
masses and the agricultural community in particular 
are almost entirely dependent on the aid of the govern- 
ing bodies for their well being and support. With all 
this clearly in view, a paternal autocracy is the only 
government for Russia. It is distinctly her advantage 
to be ruled by a minority of the intelligent rather than 
by a majority of the incapable. 


FIGURES OF THE FISCAL QUESTION.— X. 


: os remain two other points for consideration 
with respect to the trade of our colonies with the 
United Kingdom and all other countries. In order 
that the analysis should be complete, and free from 
fallacies, it is first necessary to make allowance for the 
importations of foreign-made goods into the colonies 
through a British port. It is necessary in the second 
place to analyse the figures for ‘‘ other countries” still 
further in order to determine if the observed growth in 
the total of this trade be due to the expansion of inter- 
colonial trade, or trade with other colonies of the 
Empire ; or whether it be due to an actual increase in 
the exports of foreign countries to the colonies. It is 
proposed to deal with both these points in the present 
article. 

In general the official returns of the colonies do not 
distinguish the imports from the United Kingdom in 
respect of their country of origin. 
countries where a Customs preference is given, as in 
Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa, is a certificate 
of origin demanded when the advantages of the tariff 


It might reasonably be assumed, therefore, that in the 
case of the remaining British colonies the import 
returns will and do include all goods of British or 


foreign origin shipped from a port in the United King- | 
dom. The result is that the imports from foreign — 


countries are understated, and those for the United 
Kingdom overstated, by this amount. That this 
correction is a proper one, and should be made, cannot 
be disputed. Apart from supplying cargo to shippers 
from British ports, these goods give practically no 
employment to British labour. They are merely trans- 
ferred from one vessel to another in the same or in 
some other British port. In the latter case, there is 
possibly some gain to railway companies and carriers 
for transport charges, but this amount can only be 
trifling compared with the gain to the nation which 
might accrue to it if the goods were really British- 
made. 


Russia is | 


Only in those | 


> 


possessions, other than India, of goods declared to be 
of foreign origin, amounted to about 7} millions sterling 
per annum. In the previous five years (1893-1897) 
the corresponding amount was about 5} millions 
per annum ; while in the period 1888-1892, the average 
amount was about 6 millions sterling per annum. If 
it be assumed that all these goods were classed on 
arrival in the colonies as British, then the figures for 
British imports into the colonies should be diminished 
by this amount, and the imports from foreign countries 
similarly increased. The effect of this correction is 
shown in the following table, which should be com- 
pared with the one given last week. 


Corrected Values of Imports into the Colonies (excluding India) from 
United Kingdom and other Countries (in million J). 


Year. United Other 
1888-1892 ... 52 > = 
1893-1897 ... 189 
1898-1902 ... 62 


When this correction is applied it is at once seen 
that the effect which was previously pointed out is 
confirmed. While the exports of the United Kingdom 
have increased by about 10 millions sterling on a trade 
of 52 millions sterling, the export trade of other coun- 
tries has increased by 41 millions on a trade of 
86 millions. On a trade hardly more than one and a 
half times as great, ‘‘ other countries” have increased 
their trade four times as much. A better view of the 
change may possibly be gathered from the following 
summary table. 

Percentage of Imports (corrected) into the Colonies (excluding 


India). 

Year. From United Kingdom. From Other Countries. 
1888-1892 ... 38 62 
1893-1897 ... 37 ese 63 
1898-1902 ... 33 67 


As to the second point, the following further analysis 
of colonial trade has been made. The figures which 
follow have been compiled from the returns of each 
colony for the years 1888-1902. The figures for the 
imports from, and exports to, the United Kingdom 
were given in the last article and need not be repeated. 
The figures for other countries have been decomposed 
into ‘‘other British colonies, &c.”, and ‘‘ foreign 


” 
regulation are invoked in favour of British-made goods. Countries ©. 


Annual Imports into the Colonies’ and British Possessions (excluding 
India) (in thousand J). 


; From British From Foreiz 

Years 
1888-1892 45,800 36,200 
1893-1897 «.. 43,500 38,800 
1898-1902... 60, 500 60,809 


Thus it is clear that the main increase which was 
observed to have taken place is due to foreign countries. 
True, a large increase has taken place in the inter- 
colonial trade. A very much larger increase has 
occurred, however, in the receipts of the colonies from 
foreign countries. Nor is this all. To the figures for 
the foreign countries should be applied the correction 


| dealt with above as to the goods wrongly attributed to 


| the United Kingdom. When this is done it is seen that 
_ the imports from foreign countries have increased from 


Moreover, it will not be disputed that an appreciable | 


quantity of goods destined for the colonies is shipped 
here from foreign countries and repacked, in order to 
pass for British goods. 


This would be the case, for | 


example, with best quality Belgian linens, and German © 


or Austrian ready-made clothing, and other woollen 
manufactures. 

__ In general the London and other merchants engaged 
in this class of trade do not declare the country of 
origin of the goods re-exported, but find it simpler to 
declare them as of British origin. It is possible that 
the efforts which have been made during the present 
year for the first time by the Board of Trade to improve 
their returns in this connexion will place the relative 
magnitudes of these branches of our trade in their true 
Perspective. 

_ Some idea of the character of the correction which is 
introduced may, however, be obtained from the existing 
Board of Trade figures. During the years 1898-1902 


about 442,000,000 to about 468,000,000 in a period of 
ten years, an increase of £2,600,000 per annum. The 
corresponding average increase in the imports from 
British colonies is only about £1,600,000 per annum ; 
and from the United Kingdom hardly more than 
£900,000. The average increase in the foreign im- 
ports is thus seen to be greater—and is growing at an 
accelerated pace every year—than the imports from the 


_ British Empire as a whole. 


The relative importance of these different branches of 
trade to the colonies is shown in the following table : 


Percentage of Imports into the Colonies from United Kingdom, 
British Possessions and Foreign Countries. 


y From British Foreign 
United Kingdom. Possessions. Countries. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1888-1892... as’ 33 31 
1893-1897... 32 33 
1898-1902... on: 32 30 


It is seen that foreign countries have taken the exact 
place formerly occupied by the United Kingdom, and 
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send 36 per cent. of the requirements of ‘the colonies | : : 
' been that of the Metropolitan Railway stock amounting 


as compared with the 32 per cent. only of the United 

Kingdom. This change is, we venture to think, to be 

regarded as of the utmost significance. : 
Of the export trade of the colonies to countries 


other than the United Kingdom, a further analysis has | 


been made showing separately the exports to British 
possessions and foreign countries. 


Exports from Colonies and British Possessions (excluding India) to 
Countries other than the United Kingdom (in thousand f). 


Y To British To Foreign 
— Countries. 
1888-1892 ose * ccs 39,900 and 31,300 
1893-1867 ree 36,900 ins 32,500 
1898-1902 one 51,000 47,800 


Here again it is seen that the exports to foreign 
countries are increasing at an average rate of £ 1,600,000 
per annum, while to British possessions the rate of in- 
crease is only about £1,300,000 per annum. To the 


The chief issue. among the first-grade securities has 


to £750,000 which takes the shape of 3} per cent. 
convertible Preference stock at the price of 104 and is 
offered to the holders of the several issues of the com- 
pany who should certainly take advantage of the 
opportunity. The proceeds of the issue are required 
in connexion with the electrification of the line which 
is making good progress. 

Consols have not moved much during the week 
although closing fractionally higher on balance—home 
railways have been upset by the bad weather and 
the traffic returns, which are expected further to reflect 
the effect of the blizzard in next week’s returns, 
American rails have been uneven but the wonderful 
strength shown is a tribute to the ‘‘community of 
interests’, of which one hears so much in the manage- 
ment of the lines and which is so seldom achieved, wher 
the same policy is translated to the financial operations 


| of the railway ‘‘ bosses ”"—the manner in which these 


United Kingdom, colonial exports are increasing at the | 
rate of nearly 42,400,000 per annum. No doubt a | 


portion of this trade is in goods shipped to the United 
Kingdom for immediate reshipment to foreign countries. 
It is impossible however to estimate the extent of this 
trade, but it is not likely to be large. 

As before the importance of the different markets is 
indicated in the following table : 


Percentage of Colonial Exports to United Kingdom, British 
Possessions, and Foreign Countries. 


— To United To British To Foreign 
Kingdom. Possessions. Countries. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1888-1892... 2 2 
1893-1807... 50 26 24 
1898-1902 46 28 26 


The trade with foreign countries is the only one which 
shows any increase. Our colonies are becoming in- 
creasingly dependent on foreign countries both for buy- 
ing and selling. Their purchases are shifting very 
surely from the imperial markets to foreign markets. 
The trade of the colonies is still very largely an imperial 
trade, but each year shows the commercial ties which 
bind the empire together growing looser, while the 
bonds attaching them to foreign countries are growing 
stronger. 


THE CITY. 


sections of the Stock Exchange during the past 


gentlemen sink minor differences when resolved on a 
**bull” campaign is an object lesson to their fellow- 
magnates in London. As far as it is possible to judge 
however the public on this side have made money by 
their ventures in American railroad stocks and we 
believe quite a considerable number of operators have 
taken their profits during the past week. 

The shares of the Peking syndicate and its subsidiary 
company—Shansi—have received substantial attention 
and there has been a corresponding gain in price, whilst 
if all we hear is correct the rise is likely to continue 


' on the favourable advices received of progress in the 


company’s affairs in China. 

Among the mining markets the South African issues. 
have been in demand and the further information 
published in regard to the alluvial gold deposits in 
Southern Rhodesia has directed particular attention 
to the Chartered Company shares which have, for the 
time being at any rate, quite regained their prominent 
position in the market—all Rhodesian issues have 
profited by the attention drawn to the premier share. 
The strength of diamond shares has been notice- 
able, more especially those of the Premier, Lace 
Diamonds, and the new company—Vaal River— 
which was dealt in for the first time on Monday last. 
The group of properties consisting of the Apex Mines, 
Rand Collieries and Van Dyk, has also been singled 
out on the reports as to the results of operations on the 
last-named properties. The prices of the mines of 


‘ a ee _ | the Egyptian section have also shown improvement and 
HERE has been evidence of reaction in certain | 


| 
| 


week, but the underlying strength together with the | 


evident broadening of the basis of business has 
practically wiped off any temporary losses accruing 
from the swing of the pendulum which might be 
reasonably expected after the recent general rise in 
values. The slight set-back is advantageous to the 
course of quotations as it prevents in a measure the 
piling up of an unduly big ‘‘ bull” account both inside 
and outside the ‘* House” by weak speculators ; at the 
first sign of a slackening off many of these gentry close 
their commitments and the salutary check becomes what 
is styled by the financial press a ‘‘ healthy reaction ”’ 


Nile Valleys have been especially buoyant on the state- 
ments that important financial negotiations are in pro- 
gress which will result in a great accession of strength 
to the company. 

An interesting book by Mr. L. Kessler entitled ‘‘ The 
Gold Mines of the Witwatersrand and the Determina- 


| tion of their Value” has just been published * and the 


The most confirmed pessimist who may be in touch with . 


the public here and the markets of the Continent can 
no longer reasonably refuse to recognise the evidence 


of increasing interest in stocks, both investment and | 


speculative, existing in the great centres of finance. It 
is perfectly true that in this country more especially 
there are thousands of persons awaiting an opportunity 
to sell the shares which they bought at high prices two 
or three years ago, but we believe that if no unfortunate 
political complications occur, the forces throughout the 
world are shaping towards sustained financial activity 
and these same people, unless human nature has 
changed, will buy at enhanced prices the shares they are 
now anxious to sell. The uncertainty—which we readily 


admit is very real—lies of course in the political outlook | 


but with every allowance on that account we see no 


reason to alter the opinion we expressed a few weeks | 


ago as to the opportunity afforded now to the man of 
means if only his purchases are made judiciously and 
he does not overload himself with stock. 


extremely valuable information given will be very 
highly appreciated by those who desire to take an intel-~ 
ligent interest in the mining companies of the Rand. 


THE INSURANCE AMALGAMATION. 


W E announced last week that, subject to the neces- 
' sary powers and consents being obtained, the 
business of the Hand-in-Hand Insurance Society was 
to be purchased by the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company ; and looking at it from the standpoint of the 
policy-holders in the Hand-in-Hand we saw that it was 
to their advantage to sell, provided that the price paid 
were adequate and the security for the fulfilment of the 
contract complete. Such a transaction has naturally 
caused much comment in insurance circles, in which the 
prevalent feeling seems to be regret that so fine a com- 
pany as the Hand-in-Hand should pass out of existence : 
this feeling is tempered by the thought that a formidable 
competitor is to be removed from the insurance sphere, 


since offices which stood little chance of obtaining busi-: 


ness as against the Hand-in-Hand have no fear of com- 
petition frem the Commercial Union. 


As regards the Commercial Union itself it is not very’ 
obvious what it hopes to gain from purchasing the 


* London: Stanford. 1904 10s. 6d. net. 
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business of the Hand-in-Hand; that it will have to 
pay a very large sum for the goodwill is certain, but 
how the shareholders will make a profit out of the 
transaction is not clear. As we explained last week, 
the Fire business of the Hand-in-Hand is particularly 
profitable. 
expenses have amounted to less than 76 per cent. of the 
premiums, showing a trading profit of more than 24 per 
cent. The Commercial Union during the same period 
have secured an average profit of 12} per cent., or 
little more than half the rate earned by the Hand- 
in-Hand. Although the business to be purchased is of 
excellent quality, it is relatively small in amount: the 
Fire premiums of the Hand-in-Hand are about £ 130,000 
and the Fire premiums of the Commercial Union amount 


to 41,772,000. Even after providing for the additional | 


bonuses that will have to be paid to certain Fire policy- 
holders in the Hand-in-Hand there will probably be a 
substantial profit remaining for the shareholders of the 
Commercial Union, and if this company could have 


bought the Fire business of the Hand-in-Hand by itself | 


the transaction would have appeared to be extremely 
desirable. 

It is however the purchase of the Life business 
that gives rise to doubts as to the benefits likely to 
accrue to the Commercial Union. 
the two companies is of approximately the same magni- 
tude, each having an annual premium income of a little 
more than a quarter of a million. The Commercial 


Union will have to guarantee to the participating | 


policy-holders in the Hand-in-Hand a much _ larger 
bonus than they have previously received, which will 
make the old policies of the Hand-in-Hand incompar- 
ably superior to Commercial Union policies. It is quite 
impossible for the Commercial Union to use any por- 
tion of its Life funds for the benefit of the Hand-in- 
Hand, since they are insufficient to provide first-class 
results for their own policy-holders. The Commercial 
Union shareholders take the large proportion of 20 per 
cent. of the surplus, which is equivalent to nearly 6 per 
cent. of the Life assurance premiums. As the expendi- 
ture of the company last year amounted to 14 per cent. 
of the premiums the total expenditure for commission, 
expenses and shareholders works out at the high rate 
of nearly 20 per cent., with the natural result that the 
bonuses are poor. The Fire funds cannot be called 
upon to provide for the guarantees and the only source 
from which these can come seems to be the share capital, 
which however is ample for the purpose: the amount 
subscribed is two anda half millions, of which £ 250,000 
is paid up. 

The question remains as to the value to the Commer- 
cial Union of the connexions of the Hand-in-Hand. It 
seems to. us very doubtful whether the officials of the 
Hand-in-Hand will be able to carry their connexion 
with them. People insured with the society because 
of its excellence in both branches and the attractiveness 
of its policies, and we very much doubt whether people 
accustomed to deal with the Hand-in-Hand will care to 
insure with the Commercial Union. If they are wise 
they will go to the County or Westminster Fire for 
their Fire insurance, and for Life assurance to one of 
the many offices which are superior to the Commercial 
Union. It is scarcely conceivable that the purchasing 
company can make any profit for its shareholders out of 
the insurance contracts it takes over ; in fact, so far as 
we can see, they will involve the provision of substantial 
payments for which the Commercial Union can only hope 
to recoup itself by being able to obtain new business of 
high quality from the valuable connexions of the Hand- 
in-Hand. . Frankly, the Commercial Union is not in a 
position to offer attractive policies for either Fire or 


Life insurance, and that being so we doubt if they will | 


be able to make much use of the connexions of a 
society of quite a different class from itself which it is 
Proposed to acquire by purchase. 


DUTCH PICTURES. 


so very homelike, that Holland has always had a 
§reat fascination for me. 
volume by Mr. and Mrs. Jungman brings back a 


For the past five years the Fire losses and | 


| or the Mont de Piété. 


The Life business of | 


So the charmingly illustrated | 


world of delightful; memories.* It is true they lingered 


_ for months in aland to which I have only made flying 


trips, for I like to take my Holland little and often. 
But Mr. Nico Jungman is an enthusiastic artist who 
finds inexhaustible subjects in the dullest village: to 
others less fortunately gifted there is a monotony 
which soon begins to pall. Yet the monotony is only 
superficial, for Holland is a country of startling con- 
trasts, both in scenery and character. There is as 
great a difference between the Boers of Drenthe and 
the wealthy farmers of South Holland as between the 
rich pastures of the one and the moorland and meres of 
the other. From the Exchange of Amsterdam to the 
malarious grazing of Walcheren, frugality is the 
dominating note, yet the peasants everywhere show an 
ostentatious wealth of ornament on gala days—highly 
prized heirlooms which in any other country 
would have passed long ago to the curio shop 
Holland lavishes money 
to hold its own in the hard commercial struggle, 
yet between the ever-expanding British Empire and 
progressive Germany, it remains a corner of romantic 
antiquated conservatism. Scarcely even in the un- 
changing East has there been so wonderful a survival 
of medieval costume. In the cities the types have 
scarcely altered, though the burghers conform to 
modern fashions of dress and dress uncommonly badly. 


| But with their grave faces and portly forms, they are 


true sons of the senators who signed the Treaty of 
Miinster and feasted at the banquets of Van der Helst. 
Turn into the Jews’ quarter at Amsterdam and you are 
among the men and wrinkled old crones where 
Rembrandt sought his models—with the distinctive cast 
of feature of the Dutch Jew. The landscapes with the 
mills and bridges and lush vegetation of deserted 
graveyards are those of Ruysdael or Hobbema. Paul 
Potter painted the black and white cattle. Mr. Nico 
Jungman has many a scene of rustic gaiety which recalls 
Teniers or Ostade: the boer with his long pipe and his 
pot of flinty earthenware takes his pleasure in the tavern 
just as he was wont to do. On the water, which is 
almost the natural element for the amphibious Dutch- 
man—but no: there is a change, or rather a trans- 
formation. Picturesque lugger sails and tapering spars 
have been giving way to the funnel: the wharves of 
Rotterdam and docks of Amsterdam are vociferous with 
the screams of escape pipes and sirens. Yet even there 
the old order dies hard: the Dutchman on the inner 
waterways can still console himself with the slow and 
cheap treyksluyt which stops anywhere or every- 
where, and even in Rotterdam the Java merchant 
can make his sea-going clipper fast to his area railings, 
and give the skipper his sailing orders from the 
balcony. 

If the general aspect of the people has little changed, 
it is owing to the unchangeable conditions of their 
existence. They have always been fighting something, 
from Spanish tyranny to English enterprise. Between 
the grass-woven sand banks which keep out the sea, 
and the certainty of spring inundations from the over- 
hanging rivers which swamp them, theirs is the in- 
cessant strain of a crew on duty at the pumps or of 
boatmen kept for ever baling. They may knock off, 
but they know not when they may be knocked upagain 
by analarm. They have to fight besides against the 
political anxieties inevitable in a small but wealthy 
state, and the shippers of the seaports have spent 
fabulous sums to overcome natural disadvantages. No 
wonder they are a somewhat solemn folk: nothing 
could have saved them but dogged courage with 
indomitable endurance, and happily they are not cver- 
imaginative. Amsterdam itself and Rotterdam have 
been raised upon piles from the Black Forest, and pile- 
driving is the first preoccupation of the builder who 
runs up a jerry tenement anywhere. Not infrequently 
the occupant finds his house settling or is wakened by 
loose furniture bobbing up against his bed, for a canal 
may be on a level with his attics. Damp he is used 
to, and he domesticates the storks as antidotes to the 


; _ frogs which would otherwise multiply as in the plague 
PERHAPS it is because everything is so strange, yet — 


It is a decidedly depressing climate, but not 


of Egypt. 


* « Holland.” By Nico Jungman. 
London: Black. 1904. 205. net. 


Text_by Beatrice Jungman. 
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without its advantages. You can indulge in tobacco 
to any extent with impunity: ten cigars of the fullest 


and foulest flavour can be had for a penny, and | 


Schiedam, almost as cheap and as fiery as the trade 
** square-face ” of Nigeria is prescribed by the Faculty 
as a medical necessity. 

The stolid Dutchman is something of a fatalist : he 


carries patience into the details of everyday life and his | 


motto is slow but sure. 


As quietly set upon getting 


money as any man, in nothing does he show his self- | 


control more strongly than in the matter of the many 
bridges. In Rotterdam, as Mrs. Jungman remarks, 
you can never count upon catching your train or coming 
up to time for the table-d’héte. The drawbridges are 
being raised or the swing bridges swinging round, 
worked by men or machinery who never hurry them- 


selves ; yet there is no excitement among the boursiers | 
or men of business brought continually to a dead . 
stop. Those canals of course remind one of Venice, | 
a ‘‘valgar Venice” as Hood called Rotterdam in his | 


verse. But there is another point in which oddly 
enough the unemotional and unsentimental Dutch re- 
call the mercurial Italians who, with some faint throb- 
bings of an artistic sense, revel in garish glitter. 
The country carts in Palermo or Messina are not 
more gorgeously painted than those that are the pride 


of back-ot-the-world farmers in the eastern provinces — 


of Holland. 


Holland is rich in historical memories, and as in | 
Palestine you are struck by the amazingly small space | 
in which those impressive and immortal dramas have | 


been played. 
poses is the narrow stretch of country lying between 
Amsterdam and Bergen op Zoom. Perhaps we might 
carry it north to the Texel. 
country can be grasped more easily if you are touring 


Historic Holland to all intents and pur-— 


And the character of no | 


against time and indifferent to historic interests or pic- | 


turesque details. You have only to go up one of the 
tall church steeples with a tolerably intelligent guide 
and good field glasses. The eye ranges over green 
meadow or brown moor, streaked with the masts of 
boats, dotted with the sails of windmills, to a shadowy 
horizon skirted by clusters of other steeples. They in- 
dicate the crowded centres of trade and commerce, of 
politics and learning. In Holland as elsewhere the 


country has been draining into the city, and towns | 


that were once flourishing have been stranded high 
and dry. That is not only the case with ‘‘the Dead 
Cities of the Zuydersee”. Elsewhere, in Zeeland and 
North Brabant are churches as spacious as that of 
Monnickendam in the north, a world too wide for 
the shrunken congregations. Some in North Brabant, 
which was mainly Catholic, have escaped the rage of 
the fanatical iconoclasts: in others, though wrecked, 


| 


and defaced by Calvinist whitewash, the dim religious | 


light still filters through panes of priceless stained 
glass. 

Mrs. Jungman with her facile pen and charming style 
gives a seductive picture of quiet life in the country, 
and if they found quarters in the primitive inns rather 
rough, they had hospitable welcome from the peasants 
and substantial farmers. She was invited to their 
merry-makings of every kind from festive baptisms to 
funeral feasts, and in her husband’s interest who was in 
quest of shy models, she made special friends with the 
children, who were solemn and mistrustful. There the 
boys, wearing identical costume, have the suspicious 
gravity of their grandfathers, and the toddling girl of 
three is on her guard against the stranger’s doubtful 
advances. But human nature is much the same every- 
where, and the way to the hearts of old or young was 
through tobacco or the local tuckshop. Mr. Jungman, 
of Dutch origin himself, made the most of these 
opportunities, and we have a masterly series of studies 
of figure and physiognomy from the weather-beaten 
fisherman of fourscore to the buxom maiden of blush- 
ing sixteen and the babe in arms. Even more attrac- 
tive to me at least, are the spirited and most realistic 
drawings of city scenes which almost too vividly recall 
half-for-gotten recollections. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


TWO FLOWER-SONGS FROM MELEAGER, 
I. 


White violets I'll entwine, 
The smooth fresh daffodilly 
With myrtles I’ll entwine, 
I'll twine the laughing lily : 


Bright crocus with them twined 
Blue hyacinth shall cover, 
And all around shall wind 
The rose that loves the lover : 


For Heliodora fair 
To form a wreath, whose flowers 
On lovely perfumed hair 


May fade and fall in showers. 
(Antholegia Palatina, v. 147.) 


II. 


Pour out, and murmuring as you pour, 
Say Heliodore, Heliodore ; 

Blend in the wine-cup o’er and o’er 
Her sweet name, Heliodore. 


Bring to me wet with last night’s myrrh 
The wreath she wore, the wreath she wore ; 
Wreathe it around my brows for her 
Remembrance,—Heliodore. 


Ah see, the rose, love’s loving rose, 
Is weeping sore, is weeping sore: 
My darling elsewhere far it knows 
And on my breast no more! 
(A. P. v. 136.) 
WALTER HEADLAM. 


STONES AND BREAD. 


[* a grown man who asks for bread be given a stone, 

he has at least some remedy for the insult, since a 
stone is no despicable weapon in a strong grip. But if 
a weak or above all a child’s immature hand is gifted 
with a burden when it craves for food, even the value 
of such burden is immaterial. Be it gold or be it 
granite, the weight of both alike handicaps the helpless 
beggar in the race. This is, no doubt, an exceedingly 
trite reflection, yet for all its triteness we appear in our 
latter-day system of education to have ignored the 
platitude. For instance there seems to be no question 
that a majority of the scholars crammed bythe State 
with boulders of semi-diffused, semi-concentrated know- 
ledge is practically let and hindered in mental growth 
by reason of physical hunger. At the first blush this 
seems an incredible outcome of the endless effort after 
scientific education on which we have prided ourselves 


‘so much ; but from what one reads and hears all definite 


denial of the humbling fact—nay! the very desire for 
such denial is dying down even amongst the educational 
elect. So much so that there is room for hope that 
sooner or later the equally patent fact will be recognised 
that this education of ours with its curious State mono- 
poly of children’s bodies and souls is rapidly removing 
all power of initiative from the British character. Mean- 
while one is tempted to ask, almost impatiently, how 
any other result than this semi-starvation could have 
been expected by any sane person from our system ? 
That system it must be remembered starts with the 
assumption that parents are not fit to be made respon- 
sible for the education of their children. In the hands 
of professed State educationists it goes on to assume 
that the normal English home is a sort of hell upon 
earth, that though systems cannot interfere with the 
breeding of little imps, their only chance of being cured 
of their impishness is being herded together in large 
schools. 
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It is not an assumption which is likely, pari passu, to 
increase a parent’s sense of responsibility for the breeding 
andupbringing of theimps. Then by branding parenthood 
with this low ethical standard it follows rationally and 
logically that we ought to have been prepared for an 
increased parental disinclination to be bothered with a 
child whom the law prevents from being of any com- 
mercial or industrial value to the parents. Even in the 
case of mothers it was only to be expected that the im- 
possibility of commandeering help from the elder 
children which arises from the immensely long hours of 
school and preparation and play would increase, if 
not the dislike, at least the difficulty, of cooking set 
meals for a large family. Semi-starvation is, in brief, 
written so clearly on our whole scholastic system 
that we have no right to be surprised at the present 
state of affairs. Mercifully we are at last beginning to 
recognise this writing on the code, and the cry that 


_ where this has been done and where parents have not 


| 


| 


only paid gladly for the material for their children’s 
dinners but have petitioned to be allowed to buy por- 
tions for themselves. The schools already spend money 
in cookery and housewifery classes which largely tail of 


_ their object because they are perforce unreal. Let them 


still provide the batterie de cuisine. 


bread must be given first is rising on all sides. As | 


usual however when we rush at remedies we seek to 
palliate the quite unnecessary evil instead of effecting a 
radical cure of what need not exist. We talk of free or 
partially free meals to relieve the starvation instead of 
seeking out and destroying the causes of a starvation 
which most certainly did not exist in so marked and 
general a form in pre-Board-school days. 

Again we are treating this phenomenon of semi- 
starvation as if it stood alone, the only evil result of 
our system, whereas there are several other marked 
results so germane to it as to suggest the possibility of 
acommon cause. Only yesterday in the furthest wilds 
of drowsy Devonshire an old man who had run after 
me to carry the bag which a stalwart young loafer had 
refused to touch, remarked breathlessly ‘‘ Us old ‘uns 
has to do all the work an’ pay for them sluggards tu ”. 

Now this is largely true. I think general experience 
goes to show that if there is an odd job to be done, the 
young are less eager for it than their elders. At any 
rate none can deny that day by day the tendency grows 
to look on the purely arbitrary differentiation of work 
from play as if it were a hard and fast reality, and to 
forget that both alike form the occupation of mind and 


Let them add to 
this a modicum more or less which shall be equivalent 
to the State advantage gained by turning out practical 
instead of unpractical citizens, and I believe few parents 
would not avail themselves of the enormous advantages 
offered them. 

It would be worth while at any rate to try as an 
experiment the closer assimilation of school to home 
life. There is no reason at all why school should not 
be a help to the parent as well as to the child. Most 
of the family washing and mending might be done 
there, practically all the laborious cooking. The saving 
in individuai firing would alone be considerable, while 
the difference between wholesale and retail prices would 
make the system still more popular with the very poor. 
The penny which is now so often spent on pickles and 
brawn outside the school would go a long way towards 
a wholesome meal inside it, especially when supple- 
mented as it might justly be by the money which is 
now being wasted on unrealities; while if the child 
were allowed, as it should be allowed, to take a similar 
wholesome meal home during the midday recess on 
payment per portion, it seems at any rate likely that 


' the saving in trouble and expense would be welcomed. 


| selves. 


But even if this cannot be done do not let us, in our 
sudden remorse for the semi-starvation in our schools, 
intensify the causes which have led to it and the other 
cognate evils which undoubtedly exist, by still further 
removing our unhappy victims from the realities of 
their future lives. Even if we must give them bread, 
as to the ravens, at least let them bake it for them- 
The result may be heavy—but it will not be so 


| heavy as the stone which we give them now. 


body without which the feast of life is but poor insipid — 


stuff. The existence of this curious determination to 
put pleasure as far from work as possible is shown 
by the immediate impulse of modern holiday-makers to 
get right away, preferably in a crowd of others who 
have also left work behind and are bent on play. It is 
a singularly unhappy conception of life for those who 
perforce have to earn their own living, but it is the 
inevitable result of our educational system by which the 
child is for eleven whole years of mental growth kept 
absolutely detached from the trivial duties and drudgeries 
of home life. For through these light and, to the fresh 
child-mind, often absorbingly interesting labours, the 
knowledge comes that work is play. But they 
teach more than that; they are the best exercising 
ground for initiative. 
for lack of practice may surely be inferred from the fact 


F. A. STEEL. 


‘‘LE TOUT PARIS.” 


répétition générale of a new play at the Theatre 
de la Renaissance: this, unhesitatingly, is to- 


_ night’s most important function for le Tout Paris. 


It is also the most important event for numbers of 
small tradespeople, concierges, modistes, camelots, 
gamins, and loafers, who are assembled before the 
brilliantly illuminated theatre, and who stare and 


| whisper and nudge one another as carriages and 
' electric broughams come driving and gliding up. 


And that this is being weakened | 


Again, it is a grave event for the policemen of the 
quarter, who recognise that the curiosity and familiarity 
of the vulgar must be checked. So, stand back there, 
all of you: and way for madame in the splendid opera- 
cloak, and way, too, for monsieur, who is décoré. But 
the crowd presses forward, the crowd stands on tip-toe, 


' the crowd utters exclamations. 


that nowadays children have to be taught to play! 


They can do nothing of themselves. Herded out of all 
definite individual duty, they will soon if the free-food 


system comes in be unable to eat their own dinners | 


without the aid of a pupil teacher ! 


be referred to the unfortunate necessity—if necessity it 


‘* Ah, la jolie femme.” 

** Affreuse, celle-la.” 

‘“Unsénateur.” Un Juif.” Un vieux marcheur.” 
Criticism after criticism—favourable or unfavour- 


able—from the crowd. A comment upon every new 
Here then we have several phenomena which may | 


be—of reducing the influence of home life to a mini-— 


mum. 


Surely then our efforts should lie not in still © 


further alienating the children of the necessarily labour- | 


ing classes from future realities by feeding them with 
manna from the rates, but in attempting to introduce 


as many elements of our home life into our school life | 


as we can. Why for instance with dozens of girls 
handy should the rates pay half a crown a week for a 
woman to clean the class-rooms? Or not to clean 
them, for I was in a very large well-to-do school only 
last month where to judge by the state of my dress the 
blackbeards had apparently been consorting with the 


forms, and the ashes of—I presume—last winter’s fires | 


still overflowed the fenders! 
growing generations of domestic servants ! 


What an example to our 
And why, 


if food has to be given, should not the girls cook it, the 
boys do the pantry work and the whole thing be 
I know of places 


made as self-supporting as possible ? 


remarkable ‘‘arrival”. And the interest and ex- 
citement are legitimate. Entirely amazing is le Tout 
Paris. 


What a gay, bewildering, chaotic combination ! 
All kinds and conditions. of people constitute le Tout 
Paris, and if they do not all recognise one another, and 
bow to one another, they are to be seen in the same 
places and have theif names printed side by side in the 
worldly newspapers. The essential qualifications are : 
beauty, or money, or wit, or illustrious birth. Madame 


_la Duchesse de la Tour d’Epingle—née de Join- 


| villiers—is a leader of le Tout Paris; 


but so, too, 


| is Mademoiselle Suzanne de Souchy, of the demi- 
_ monde, who, not so very long ago, was a modiste 


up in shabby, tawdry Montmartre, and went about 
bare-headed and ate fried fish out of greasy sheets of 
paper with startling quickness. Her ‘‘ protector” is 
Baron Steinberg, of the Bourse, who is supposed to have 
made his money by all manner of shady means, and 
who, if he never got into the Jockey Club, is ever a 
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prominent figure at gay fashionable gatherings. Then, 
painters and actors and journalists of importance belong 


to le Tout Paris ; and—let me not forget to record it— | 


dear hospitable Madame Humbert was one of its most 
animated ornaments. Were she still mistress of that 
mansion in the Avenue de la Grande Armée, still the 
supposed possessor of those Crawford millions, we 
should see her short, stout, common little person pass- 
ing into the Renaissance Theatre to-night. However, 
in her place, we have another short, stout, common 
little woman,—an American,—late of Fifth Avenue, 
New York, but now of the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, 
Paris: to which city she has been pleased to transfer a 
few million dollars and a strong native accent. When 
she reaches the vestibule of the theatre, she pauses, 
pants, and elegantly remarks, *‘ Paillard knows how to 
give you a dinner all right, but what makes his ices sit 
so heavy on the chest?” Bluntly, her husband replies, 
** Shouldn’t eat so much ice”. And produces a tooth- 
pick, and uses it openly and vigorously as he and his 
wife ascend the Renaissance staircase. So, Americans 
in le Tout Paris. Their presence here to-night shows 
that they swell that already chaotic combination ; for 
admittance to a répétition générale is by ‘‘ invitation 


only”, and to be able to flaunt such an invitation is to | 


proclaim yourself an ornament of ‘‘ All Paris 

“Une belle salle”, exclaims my neighbour, after 
surveying the house. 
Wonderful dresses and wonderful jewels and wonderful 
head-dresses, and even the fans and opera glasses 
wonderful. Not a seat that is not occupied by a per- 
sonage distinguished for something or another. And 
not a personage who is not gossiping, or giving little 
nods in all directions, or studying the private boxes 
through opera-glasses. The play is by the subtlest, 
most elegant, and most fashionable of French play- 


wrights ; and all his admirers are there, and also his. . 


enemies. The chief players—M. Guitry and Madame 
Brandés—are faced by their admirers, their enemies ; 
but it is only fair to say that there are more friends than 
foes. And, probably, the very best friends are up in 
the topmost gallery—-which is dim, which attracts no 
one’s attention. Up there, a few old men and old women, 
in their best, but in a very homely best. Of the servant 
class. Concierges, housekeepers, nurses, no doubt, of 
to-night’s playwright and to-night’s players. ‘‘La 
veille Marthe” and ‘tle brave Raymond”. And the 
** vieille Marthe ” and the ‘‘ brave Raymond” have their 
old chins on the railing of the dim, common gallery, 
and their rough hands to their eyes ; and sit thus, silent 
and motionless, but impatient, I feel sure, for the per- 
formance to begin. ‘‘ Oui ; une salle superbe”, declares 
my neighbour, a little young man with a clean-shaven, 
humorous face, black hair carefully plastered down, and 
bright twinkling eyes, Kaps, the caricaturist. Kaps, 
the pet of le Tout Paris : who knocks off amusing little 
sketches in the Bois, at Longchamps, at répétitions 
générales, at Monte Carlo, of the most amazing beauties 
and celebrities of the day. A particular favourite with a 
certain duchessis Monsieur Kaps. Madame la Duchesse 
and Monsieur Kaps, and two or three great fashion- 
able friends, once left Paris in a balloon—and 
Kaps’ caricature of his hostess and himself, peeping 
over the side of the car of a balloon, was pronounced 
exquisitely droll and impertinent by le Tout Paris. 
Heavens, I am positively seated at the elbow of the 
brilliant Kaps! He is nodding and winking and 
smiling ateveryone. Touching him lightly on the back 
with her fan, a beautiful Parisienne, immediately behind 
us, archly inquires, ‘‘ How is the Duchess? And what 
new wickedness are you planning, my dear little 
Kaps?” And dear little Kaps replies that he will 
“whisper” to her all about the duchess, and his latest 
wickedness, at the supper-party they are to attend 
later on. Ah, my Kaps, yours is a splendid position, 
a‘triumphant fame! But, does the past ever rise up 
before you? Do you ever recall those dreadful days— 
not so many years ago—when you were assistant to a 


| suicide by starvation. 


charcutier in a small provincial town, and stood behind | 


a counter in a white apron, knife or spoon in hand, 
serving forth portions of tongue, ham, German 
sausage, and ready-cooked spinach and _ haricot 
beans? ... 


The entr’acte _ I announce it suddenly no doubt, but . 


then I have not here to deal with the play. And, be. 
sides, the entr’acte is the most important feature of a 
répétition générale. Le Tout Paris in the foyer, cor- 
ridors, and bars of the Renaissance Theatre—gossiping 


_ and exchanging confidences as in a salon, and strolling 


to and fro, and showing off its jewels and dresses. 


| The play is voted brilliant or bad by the admirers and 


enemies of the players and playwrights respectively. 
‘I give it three weeks”, says an enemy. He never 


| gives more than a three weeks’ run to the plays of this 


particular author. Unfailingly, he says, ‘‘ Three 
weeks "—but, as a matter of fact, the plays run and 
run. No matter: the speaker is a_ notorious 
Nationalist, and is remarkable therefore for his per- 
versity and a fiery, alarming temper. He is always the 
Nationalist. His favourite epithets—‘ infamous”, 
‘* villainous”, ‘* monstrous’’, ‘* hideous ’’— applied, 


| in ferocious tones, to his political opponents, are heard 


wherever he goes. A nuisance, this Nationalist; and 
also a danger. He is always eager for a quarrel: he 
would gladly quarrel with us here, and arrange a duel 
on the spot, and call us a ‘‘ thief” and a ‘‘ traitor” ere 
returning to his seat. So, beware of the Nationalist, 
even at a répétition générale, and ——. But here is 
his chief, Henri Rochefort, most emphatically of le Tout 
Paris. Not violent to-night, however. With his smiles, 


' his graceful compliments, his silver hair, and that silver 


Certainly, a brilliant spectacle. | 


tuft pushed up higher than ever, the editor of the 
‘*Intransigeant ’’ presents the appearance of a dear 
genial old gentleman, whose joy it is to pat little 
children on their heads and preach the gospel of 
humanity and charity. But what—oh what—has he 
said in that article for to-morrow’s ‘‘ Intransigeant ” ? 
Let us not seek to discover. For we should certainly 
turn pale, and leave the courteous, silver-haired gentle- 
man with the impression that he is a veritable cannibal. 
. . Dramatic critics in consultation; the amusing 
Kaps flying from one lady to another ; Mademoiselle 
Suzanne de Souchy passing to the bar on the arm of 
Baron Steinberg; and in the thickly-carpeted bar, 
members of le Tout Paris sipping lemon-squashes and 
sherry cobblers through straws, and puffing up rings of 
smoke into the air. Mademoiselle de Souchy pro- 
nounces the sherry cobbler execrable, the Baron laughs 
ironically : is cynically amused at the remembrance 
that when his companion was plain Suzanne Calicot of 
Montmartre, sherry cobbler at 2 francs 50 centimes a 
glass was a beverage unknown to her. But the Baron. 
nevertheless bullies the waiter ; and then salutes three 


| young worldlings who sport shirt fronts of soft cream 


silk, illuminated by three small but flashing diamonds. 
One is a duke, another a viscount, and the third 
--the richest and most supercilious—the only son 
of a great mustard-maker. They are rejoicing 
over ‘‘ la petite Gabrielle”’, of the music-halls, who, at 
a supper-party the other night, became so enraged at 
the chaffing of a guest, that she took off her slipper 
and hurled it at him. The slipper did much damage 
among the liqueur glasses and coffee cups ; and when 
‘*la petite Gabrielle’’ saw that she had missed her man,,. 
she favoured him with her other slipper: which he 
caught and kept and refused to give up, with the result 
that ‘‘la petite Gabrielle’? had to be carried to her 
carriage. ‘‘ Trés amusante, trés chic”’, says the young 
duke of ‘‘la petite Gabrielle’; and then proceeds to 
complain at much length of the extravagance, jealousy, 
and varying capricious moodsof ‘‘la petite Yvonne”. . . 
Exclaims a brilliant author, ‘‘ But it is true, I assure 
you!” What is true? Well, that another brilliant 
but eccentric young author (of le Tout Paris) is about 
to ask for a divorce. Thus: his wife has outrageously 
offended, insulted him. Rather than bear with his 
eccentricities, she has resolved to die, and to attempt 
Nothing will she eat! Nothing 
will move her to eat! Again and again she cries 
‘*T will starve, rather than live with you’’. Naturally, 
the brilliant eccentric young author is indignant to find 
himself so utterly unappreciated. And he is going into: 
court to say: ‘*So long as my wife lives with me, she 
will starve herself. I ask, therefore, for an immediate 
divorce”... 


The End. And out of the Renaissance Theatre passes. 


le Tout Paris, to its carriages and electric broughams, 
which are in waiting. 


It rains, and the streets are. 
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glistening, and the camelots and gamins and loafers 
who rush forward to open, or to stand at, the carriage 
doors, are splashed with mud. Into a_ particularly 
smart electric brougham—already occupied by three 
ladies and a gentleman—jumps little Kaps. There is 
always room for Kaps. ‘‘ Merci, mon Prince”, says 
a camelot to Kaps, who has given him money. And 
the brougham glides away, to the brilliant restaurant 
and the brilliant supper-party. And goes away, also, 
the rest of le Tout Paris,—leaving the Renaissance in 
darkness, and the camelots and gamins and loafers to 
count up their sous in the driving rain. 
Joun F. Macponacp. 


“LADY WINDERMERE” AND ‘“ AGLAVAINE”. 


A STRANGE cenjunction of names, is it not? I 

wish I had the ingenuity to write my criticism in 
the form of a dialogue between the charming bearers of 
these two charming names. But, after all, the contrast 
between the two plays denoted by them—the two plays 
that confront me this week—needs no pointing by 
artifice. True, there is a common denominator for 
them—the sense of beauty. Each is the work of a poet 
with a mastery of prose cadences. Each, moreover, is 
the work of a man of philosophic temper. But the 


worldly wisdom of Oscar Wilde, playing so brilliantly 


and so surely over the whole surface of things 
—how anti-polar that is to the childish wisdom of 
Maeterlinck, gazing through darkness, discerning 
so faintly, sure of nothing. Maeterlinck is a grown-up 
man now. Blindness is no longer his point of view. 


Almost breezily, he scours the horizon with a telescope, | 


and is beginning to cut quite a popular figure. For 
some of us something of the old magic is lost in the 
new cheerfulness. We feel that Nature did not mean 
Maeterlinck to become cheerful—to become capable. 
We are less affected by the clean-cut things he de- 
scribes to us than by the dim things at which he 
guessed in awe. It is in his early plays that we find 
his true soul. With all its beauty, we would barter 
“Monna Vanna”, as we would, with all their beauty, 
barter his essays, for those early plays, wherein, having 
to express something that no other man had felt in his 
way, he brought so wondrous a new element into 
theatric art. 

Whereas Maeterlinck made the theatre the cradle for 
his marvellous infancy—infancy, as it were, almost in 
the literal sense of speechlessness—and is now, in his 
noble but not inimitable prime, receding from the 
dramatic to the literary form, it was by way of a 


brilliant afterthought that Oscar Wilde began to be a | 
Already he had, from time to time, | 
_ though he were playing the ‘‘comic major” of tradi- 


playwright. 
touched, and adorned, all the literary modes—achieving, 
I think, his finest mastery in the forms of the fairy 
story and of the philosophic essay in dialogue. é 
found in the theatre a new diversion. He did not, at 
first, take the theatre seriously. 


play. 
comedy. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
See it again at the S. James’ Theatre, after the lapse of 
twelve years, old-fashioned in scheme. 
fashioned only in the sense in which a classic is old- 
fashioned. Partly by reason of the skill with which the 
scheme is treated—that perfect technique which comes 


toother men through innumerable experiments, but came 


all unearned to Oscar Wilde—and much more by reason | 
of the dialogue itself, which is incomparable in the | 
musical elegance and swiftness of its wit, ‘‘ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” is a classic assuredly. As time | 


goes on, those artificialities of incident and character- 
sation, (irritating to us now, because we are in point 
of time so near to this play that we cannot discount 
them,) will have ceased to matter. Our posterity will 
merely admire the deftness of the construction. And 
ne lapse of time will dim the lustre of that wit which 
won for the play so much enthusiasm last Saturday. 
One may note, by the way, that the critics have doffed 
the glory with which, twelve years ago, they covered 
themselves by declaring that the author’s wit was 
not genuine wit, but merely a mechanical trick which 


He | 


J He was content to | 
express himself through the handiest current form of | 
And that form happened to be Sardouesque | 
** Lady | 
Windermere’s Fan” should seem to us, now that on | 


But it is old- | 


anyone could master. Perhaps they have been experi- 
menting in the interval. 

It is unlikely that Oscar Wilde, despite his previous 
rangings from one literary form to another, would have 
ceased to write plays. A man may cease to write 
poems, or essays, or stories. But the theatre has a 
peculiar mastery over the few who master it. Once a 
playwright, always a playwright. And there is a 
melancholy fascination in wondering how much the 
modern drama suffered by the extinction of Oscar 
Wilde. Already in ‘‘ A Woman of No Importance” 
he was emancipating himself from the Sardouesque 
convention. There are scenes of strong human power 
in that play. ‘‘Salomé” is an example of the fine 
things he might have done in classic tragedy. But 
I think that neither of these plays is the true gauge of 
our loss. His mind was essentially a fantastic mind. 
Into his last play, ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest”, 
he poured much of this essence, treating the scheme of 
a commonplace farce in an elaborately fantastic spirit, 
and thus evolving an unrelated masterpiece which has 
often, and never passably, been imitated. I fancy that 
his main line of development would have been from 
this play. Abandoning the structure of commonplace 
farce, he would have initiated some entirely new kind 
of fantastic comedy—comedy in which the aim would 
have been not to represent men and women, but to 
invent them, and through them to express philosophic 
criticisms of the actual world. It was left to Mr. 
Barrie to do something of this kind in ‘‘ The Admirable 
Crichton”. That play is perhaps the most delightful 
achievement of the past few years. Let us imagine it, 
and a series of plays like it, written by a man whose 
intellectual power was commensurate with his humour 
and his sense for the theatre. Then, I conjecture, we 
shall know, more or less, what we have missed. 

The present performance at the S. James’ is not very 
good on the lighter side—the more important side. 
Some of the characters, in coping with the witticisms, 
subside into tragic earnestness, others into roystering 
farce. Lord Darlington (Mr. Aubrey Smith), saying 
the ‘‘extravagant silly things” for which Lady Winder- 
mere reproves him, says them as though his life and 
hers depended on them. ‘I wish I had known 
it was your birthday, Lady Windermere. I would 
have covered the whole street in front of your 
house with flowers for you to walk on.” Mr. Aubrey 
Smith says this with all the portentousness of an 
eminent physician examining an invalid. He seems to 
be saying ‘‘ I wish I had been called in earlier, Lady 
Windermere. I would have covered the whole street 
in front of your house with straw”. Mr. Sidney 
Brough, on the other hand, endows Lord Augustus 
Lorton with a comic walk and a comic delivery, as 


tion. On the light side of the play, Mr. Vane-Tempest, 
as Mr. Dumby, is the only actor who speaks his lines 
appropriately. The serious side of the play fares better. 
For Miss Braithwaite gives just the right kind of Puritan 
dignity to Lady Windermere ; and Mr. Ben Webster 
bears himself agreeably as Lord Windermere ; and 
Mrs. Erlynne is played, as before, by Miss Marion 
Terry, who has still no rival in what may be called the 
graciousness of pathos. 

‘* Aglavaine and Selysette’’, of which there have 
been some performances at the Court Theatre, was 
written somewhat later than ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande” ; 


_ and one can trace in it the beginnings of its author’s 


present self. Pelleas and Melisande were not people, 
but leaves in the wind, or ‘‘ flames in the doorway ”. 
They had no tincture of free-will. They were mere 
playthings for Fate. Free-will, throughout the drama, 
was monopolised by Golaud ; and wisdom was mono- 
polised by Arkal, the old king. But Aglavaine and 
Selysette have each her share of wisdom—Aglavaine 
quite a large share. And each has her share of 
free-will, though Aglavaine makes little use of hers, 
and Selysette uses hers only in the second part of 
the play. In that qualification is the reason why 


the later play is less effective in the theatre than the 
earlier play. You can have drama without free-will, 
but not unless the will-less beings are constantly 
There must in drama 
In 


subject to pressure of Fate. 
be some kind of movement, active or passive. 
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* Aglavaine and Selysette” nothing happens, either 
visually or spiritually, for a very long while. We saw 
Melisande beside the well, loved and orgy J Golaud. 
We saw the dawn of her love for Pelleas. e saw her 
drop her ring into the well, and go to seek it, with 
Pelleas, in a certain cave, and not dare to enter. We 
saw them in the glade of poplars, awaiting the wrath 
of Golaud. 
and Melisande—happening progressively. 
play, Meleander loves Agtavaine better than his wife, 
Selysette. This is so from the first; and, until 
the middle, nothing comes of it. The three cha- 
racters talk round and round the situation, very 
beautifully. But the situation does not change, and 
their comments on it become gradually monotonous. 
At length, since Fate will not awake, Selysette rouses 
herself to a resolve. And with this spiritual move- 
ment the play tardily begins, and we begin to realise 
the poignancy of the theme. It is that old and inex- 


haustible theme, a man’s preference of the stronger 
‘ P Ber | reason, no doubt, there is no inclination to use ‘‘to” 


to the weaker woman; and the end is, as ever, 
the self-sacrifice of the weaker woman. So soon as 
Selysette determines that she must die, the play 


becomes powerful and piteous in Maeterlinck’s best | 


manner. The agony is piled on, bit by bit, with 
an eerie skill of which none but Maeterlinck has 
the secret. Selysette is not afraid to die; she is 
afraid only that Aglavaine and Meleander 
know that she killed herself. On the wall of the 
old tower a strange bird has built his nest. 
her little sister Issalyne about this strange bird. They 
will go hand in hand to the top of the tower, and then 


In fact, we saw things happening to Pelleas | 
In this later | 


THE TRESPASSES OF TO. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
80 Beverley Street, Toronto, Canada, 
7 November, 1904. 


Sir,—If the correspondence on the subject of the 
proper word to yoke with ‘‘ different” is not closed, 
may I ask if the following, taken from a well-known 
English writer, is an example of a general usage in 
England ? 

‘** T feel once again afloat with a different compass to 
guide me than ever | had before.” 

I should like to know whether ‘‘ He commenced 
author” is a common and approved form of expression 
in modern English. 

May I add that Canadian usage (though I am not 
sure that you will admit the existence of such a thing) 
upholds ‘“‘from” after ‘‘ different”, and, for that 


after other words which imply difference. 

The following sentences from various English writers 
have here rather an odd sound, and contain, I presume, 
examples of what you condemn: 

‘* This is quite distinct in appearance to the Cross 


| fox of Waigatz.” 


will | 


‘* To distinguish the previous style of architecture to 


| that then in vogue.” 


She tells | 


Selysette will lean over and catch the bird for Issalyne. | 


But first she must say good-night to the aged Meligrane. 


Having said good-night, she goes with Issalyne to the | 


tower. On her way, she meets Meleander, and to his 
questions she gives evasive answers. She climbs the 
tower. But when she has come to the top, she remembers 
that she was not tender enough in taking leave of 
Meligrane. She goes back. There is a second and 
longer scene of parting, and afterwards a second and 
longer scene with Meleander. The effect of this repe- 
tition, set down here in writing, may not be impressive. 
But in the theatre, scene by scene, it is curiously im- 
pressive—a cumulative effect which only a born dramatist 
could have conceived. The finest scene of all is the 
last scene, in which Selysette, delirious and dying, still 
fights for her poor little pretence, against the fearful 
questions of Aglavaine and Meleander. Pathos never 
was more poignant than it is in that wonderfully-written 
scene. Max BEERBOHM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE READING OF MODERN GIRLS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


read. They have been at Miss Beale’s school for years 
and have learned some French, a little Latin, and a 
great deal of argumentation. Miss Beale must not rely 


| fourth by ‘‘ for”, in the fifth by ‘‘ from”. 


‘* The adjective has quite another meaning to that 
usually attached to it.” 

‘* The change that would be made in the world by 
the substitution of balloons to ships.” 

‘“*He had been greatly pleased to observe a very 
great alteration of the affections of the city to what 
they had been when he went away.” 

Perhaps the following hardly sounds better : 

‘*——'s introduction of his prospective kinsman 
soon proved him to be of another stamp from such 
ancient props and parasites of church porches.” 

I have before me an American article from which it 
would seem that a remorseless consistency in the use 
of ‘‘from” impels its author to write ‘‘ similar to” 
and dissimilar from.” 

Yours truly, 
THomAsS LANGTON. 


|‘* With a different compass to” would, we admit 
with regret, be said by many English speakers, but ‘* to” 
in that setting is absolutely wrong. ‘‘ He commenced 
author” is not English at all. In the first two of our 
correspondent’s subsequent quotations ‘‘to”’ should be 
replaced by ‘‘from”, in the third by ‘‘than”, in the 
In the last 


| quotation ‘‘ from ” is hardly wrong, but ‘‘ than ” would 


| be better. 


The ‘‘writer of the American article” 


| showed a fine discrimination for which we have the 


highest respect. We are glad to hear that Canadians 


| use ‘ffrom” with ‘‘ different”, and if the American 


; writer cited is a fair example of American use, Canadians 
Sir,—Let me tell you what two very modern girls | P . 


and Americans are in this, as in some other linguistic 


| uses, far more correct English speakers than are most 


too much on the returns of books read in the holidays — 
sent in by girls, as they are ‘‘faked”’, books being | 


omitted if likely to displease her. 
liked travels and boys’ books. 
they scorn. 
favourites ; and they fight over ‘‘Home Chat” and 
many other things. 

“Far Off", ‘‘Near Home”, ‘‘ Esperanza”, ‘‘ The 
Coral Islands”, and ‘‘ The Orphan of Waterloo ” have 
been read more than once. They also delight in ‘“ The 
Fairchild Family ”. 


They have always 


A PARENT. 


[The age of the ‘two very modern girls” would be 
to the point. At any rate we are delighted that they 
scorn ‘‘ girls’ books”. If they are quite children, their 
reading might be a great deal worse. ‘‘The Coral 
Island” is one of the best children’s stories ever written 
in any language. We do not think Miss Beale need 
despair of these two pupils, even if they are diplomatic 
in their return of books read in the holidays. —Ep. S.R.] 


Girls’ books and papers | 
‘““Chums” and ‘‘Scraps” are great 


| though I take leave to cavil at the latter phrase. 


of us in England.—Ep. S.R.| 


UP AND DOWN. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Up and down are relative terms, though the 
relation is sometimes obscure. I know, for instance, 
that it is classical to speak of going up to the metro- 
polis, from which one goes down to the provinces, 
Are 
physical facts beneath notice in this connexion? A 
man from London, whose destination is Braemar, inevit- 
ably goes down to it. Some English hills are called 
downs in deference to etymology, though the name 
suggests the reverse of the fact—iucus a non lucendo. 
Perhaps this circumstance has nothing to do with the 
curious experience of going down by a steadily ascend- 
ing gradient. But might not the superfluous adverbs, 
which add nothing to the sense but something to the 
contrary, be dropped? Could we not simply go to 
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Edinburgh just as we go to Jericho or to Coventry | 
without any down in the matter ? 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Forses. 


| 
| 
iCan our correspondent get the railway companies to | 
ive up describing the lines to and from London as | 
“up” and ‘‘down”? Until he does we fear there is | 
no chance of this convention being dropped.—Epb. S.R.| 


COLLEGES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—May I, on behalf of the King’s Scholars for 
whom the new training colleges are to be opened, 
add to my last week’s plea? To the King’s Scholar 
who is unable to enter college, preparation for the 
Government certificate examination is now a work 
of utter weariness. One may well wonder whether 
such a course does more harm than good. Once 
in college and able to give their whole time to 
the subject students would do better; but even 
then much more valuable work could be done by a 
searching and critical study of fundamentals and ele- 
ments than by a skimming over the surface of many 
subjects with a view to examination results. The 
efficiency of the college would be guaranteed by the 
continuance of the Government grant, and His Majesty’s 
inspectors might have a share in the final certification 
of the students; but this should be primarily the 
business of the college. 

It might however be objected that such a certificate 
would have a local value only ; that anybody holding 
it might find a difficulty in moving to another district. 
To overcome this the ‘‘ parchment” which is issued to 
the certificated teacher after a period of satisfactory 
school service should still be—as it now is—issued by 
the Board of Education. Even those local authorities 
who clung to examinations after the Government had 
discontinued them are unobtrusively ‘‘ omitting ” them in 
their primary schools; but teachers who have been 
trained for years simply with a view to pass exami- 
nations are naturally unable to train their pupils on 
lines exactly opposite to those on which they them- 
selves have been trained ; they teach still as if preparing 
for examination though their work lacks its final test ; 
in consequence much of our present-day elementary 
teaching seems to be aimless and inconclusive. But if 
teachers were trained to wring the last drop of 
significance from each detail, however small, school 
work would become far more intense and living than it 
now is ; the abolition of examinations in school involves 
the replacement cf the ‘‘examination-wallah ” by the 
practical, seaching, alert, self-reliant and independent 
teacher who alone can be called also an educator. 

I remain yours faithfully, 


EXAMINATIONS IN NEW TRAINING 


Frank J. ADKINs. 


THE COLONIES AND BRITISH TRADE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
22 November, 1904. 
Str,— Valuable as I think is the series of articles on 
the fiscal question which you are now publishing, quite 
the most valuable of the number is that on colonial trade 
as set out in your present issue. Two points, it seems 
to me, need to be brought home to the average man 
who takes any interest in the fiscal problem. First 
the amount of British goods taken by the individual 
colonist over the foreigner ; second, the encroachments 
which the foreigner is now making on what ought to be | 
a British preserve—I mean the colonial market. The | 
figures given in your article make it clear that the 
tendency of colonial trade, hitherto wholly in our 
favour, is, under the influence of foreign competition, 
away from us, and I wish your statement of the case 
could be brought before everyone who has any doubts | 
on the subject. The longer we delay in effecting some | 
preferential arrangement the greater the risks we run | 
of losing the colonial market to the foreigner, as we 
have largely lost the home market. 
Yours truly, 
E. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REAL MANDELL CREIGHTON. 


“Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton.” By his 
Wife. London: Longmans. 1904. 28s. net. — 


N° one can be surprised that Mandell Creighton 

was often misunderstood. He flashed through 
his short life a rare and strange portent. No man of 
his time was so freely canvassed. He touched life at 
so many points, as scholar, historian, bishop, states- 
man, archeologist, wit, that it was impossible to discuss 
any subject without soon being met with what Creighton 
had said about it. But he was not to be measured by 
the standards of common men. He puzzled them ; and 
so they said ‘‘ He is a Gallio ”, ‘‘ A Bishop of no con- 
victions, governing his diocese by masterly inactivity 
tempered with epigram ”, ‘‘A man of the world, ready 
to play with every problem—to shine with equal bril- 
liance before the British Association or at an actors’ 
dinner”. And these were not always the assertions of 
the malevolent or the stupid. Neither his life nor 
language kept the sober lines of English tradition for 
scholars and bishops. He was one of the best after- 
dinner speakers of the day. His first speech at the 
Royal Academy dinner brought him more congratula- 
tion than anything he ever did. His simple delight in 
epigram made him forget he might be misunderstood ; 
banter and sober thought, extravagant paradox, flights 
of fancy, and little bits of rare learning alternated with 
such bewildering rapidity, that only those who knew 
him well could trace the real seriousness beneath. Even 
in discussing weighty problems he would sometimes say 
startling things. ‘‘ What does it matter? Nothing 
matters” he would say to one insisting on a detail. 
‘* Oh put it in the waste-paper basket ” he ejaculated to 
one who used the phrase ‘‘ the Catholic Church” with 
unreal reiteration. He spoke half in scorn, half in play, 
yet with a purpose. It is not surprising that the pur- 
pose was not always understood. A certain detach- 
ment of mind with which he regarded burning questions 
led shallow people to think he did not care. He could 
not be a partisan. He had almost a passion for free- 
dom of thought and often refrained from strong utter- 
ances lest men should be influenced by his authority, 
and not because his advice had become a conviction of 
their own minds. His interests were always more with 
currents of thought than with the symptoms of them. 
The popular clamour is always for an immediate attack 
upon symptoms, and more than once while Bishop 
Creighton was patiently working at the hidden roots of 
great moral issues, less clear-sighted men thought him 
indifferent. His sympathy with all that was real in 
every school of thought set him to seek out the reasons 
why good men acted as they did. The combination of 
an acutely critical mind with a warm affectionate heart 
often brought him success where others had failed. 
Every side was sure of attention, justice, sympathy ; 
but none ever hoped to capture the Bishop. Canon 
Scott Holland put it well when he wrote to Creighton 
on his appointment to London, ‘‘ This big place cries 
out not only for noble drudgery, but also for a chief 
who is at least far enough out of the smoke to see how 
the battle goes”. 

By children and young folk he was never misunder- 
stood. His joyous simple nature sparkled and over- 
flowed in his romps with children, from the Royal babies 
to the groups that hung about the farm gates im his 
country diocese, whom he could hardly ever resist. The 
children of many a vicarage still keep the Bishop’s visit 
as their brightest memory. His genuine sympathy 
turned the admiration of young men into devotion. He 
seemed as young as the youngest. He was so friendly. 
‘You know ”, he said, ‘* that we have a crook in our 
arm. Why was it given to us? It was given to us 
that we might put it through the arm of another fellow 
and guide him on the straight way”. He did that 
literally, but it never meant loss of dignity. ‘‘ We went 
away”, says one, “stirred to the depths of our heart 


_ by the example of his saintly character and filled with 


admiration for everything in him that made him so 
great.” He had the gift of never seeming bored. His 
temper, really impatient, was absolutely controlled ; 
but stupidity tried him sorely. ‘‘ How are you?” asked 
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:a friend who met him just after a trying interview. ‘‘ As 
well as can be expected, when every ass in the diocese 
thinks he has a right to come and bray in my study.” 
The life that he really loved was the student life. 
‘The joyousness and energy he carried into public life 


gave the impression that he loved it well, but he never | 


lost an almost pathetic longing for quiet and for time 
‘to read. ‘‘ My life has been that of a man who tries to 
‘write a book and is the object of a conspiracy to prevent 
‘him from doing so.” It is fortunate that the conspiracy 
alid not entirely succeed, for his peculiar gifts and his 
Oxford training alike fitted him for advanced and inde- 
pendent historical work, of which few are capable. 
When Creighton became a Fellow of Merton, Oxford 
was surging with new ideas. 
Secession was nowhere followed with keener interest, 
and perhaps three-fourths of the best intellects in tbe 
University, led by Goldwin Smith and T. H. Green, 
sympathised with the cause of the North. In theo- 


logical circles the storm raised by the publication of | 


Essays and Reviews” and by the Colenso contro- 
wersy had barely subsided. The question of the aboli- 
tion of tests in the Universities was coming to the front, 
and received unexpected impetus when Henry Sidgwick 
resigned his fellowship because he felt he was no longer 
bona-fide member of the Church of England ”’. 
Darwin's ‘‘ Origin of Species” had rudely shaken some 
old ideas that seemed fundamental to faith, and so 
deep was the unrest that Dr. Pusey wrote ‘‘ The fight 
is as to the existence of a personal God, and whether 
we have any souls at all”. 

Though Creighton took no active part in any of these 
<ontroversies they formed in him the habit, which he 
never afterwards lost, of treating everything at first as 
an open question. His mind travelled in a wider orbit 
than the minds of most men. He saw what was only 
transient in the theories that others regarded as final. 
His loyalty to truth was almost a passion, and he dreaded 
‘the bias which even right convictions sometimes give. 


| ness. But this is the first part of a process which wil] 
_ lead to the discovery of a deeper truth. Better than 
hero-worship is the discovery of great principles.” 

To such a man to become a bishop meant real sacri. 
fice. When the offer came he said to his wife ‘‘ The 
blow has fallen”. He had no ambition, he cared 
nothing for popularity, his reputation was always a 
surprise to himself. The thought which comforted him 
most when the friends to whom he turned for advice 
would not say he might refuse, came to him from Bishop 
Philpott: ‘‘You must go; but a bishop’s life gives 


The American War of | 


| from the fact of your position.” 


endless opportunities of doing little acts of kindness, 
of saying words of sympathy which go a great way 
That these words 
should have cheered him greatly reveals the man. The 
small things of life, love and sympathy and the power 
of doing what might cheer or help others, were what he 
cared for. ‘‘I have been more useful”, he wrote to a 


| friend, ‘‘ by never being in too great a hurry to do little 


things, that were not obviously my duty, than in any 
other way”. 

His work in London is too recent, too well known 
to need comment. He was felt by the whole of the 
diocese almost from the day he entered it and to an 
extent quite unequalled. His amazing learning, his 
power of work, his brilliant speaking and kindly sim- 
plicity told everywhere. Lord Rosebery regarded him 
as ‘‘the most alert and universal intelligence that 
existed in this island”. Archbishop Temple speaks of 
his unerring judgment. ‘* His advice when I consulted 
him was always sound. | always followed it, and 
found afterwards I had done right in following it. 
Among the bishops of many generations there are very 
few that could be put by his side.”- But behind all 
these, never obtruded and often little recognised, 
except by those who knew him well, lay the 


| power that made him the really great man he was 


His method of teaching history differed from most others. | 
Lecky kept before you the sharply defined trend of | 
_ his inner life knew it was never absent from his own 


events, the causes at work behind national aims, the 
slow resistless evolution of ideas reaching out to con- 


clusions you could see from afar. Freeman concentrated | 
_ been, to grow nearer to God ; and I regard my own in- 


his great powers on the political element in history. 
** History” he said ‘‘is past politics, and politics is 
present history”. For the religious convictions of an 
age, for its ethical and social phenomena he cared very 
little. His hatred of the Turks was mainly political— 
but it was sincere. It cost him his connexion with the 


Saturpay Review—a loss of £600 year, which he could | 


ill spare. 
distinctive quality of his mind was imagination. Every- 


thing he touched became picturesque and vivid. Every 


J. R. Green differed widely from both. The | 


detail interested him and he often drew from it indica- | 
‘tions of a principle or a tendency which were missed by | 


‘those whose sympathy with all human life was less 
quick. These were Creighton’s contemporaries, but 
the was unlike them all. His paramount thought was 
the continuity of history, that men at all times are 
essentially the same, that every age had its diffi- 
culties, its dangers, its problems which demand the 
strength and sobriety of thought of all men. His 


_ ability and in perfect taste. 


—his lofty sense of duty to God. Those who heard 
him speak his last words to the ordination candidates 
knew his sense of the sacredness and dignity and awful 
responsibility of the Christian ministry ; those who saw 


thoughts. Here are his own words: ‘* To me the 
one supreme object of human life is, and always has 


dividual life simply as an opportunity cf offering myself 
to Him. All knowledge has been to me merely a further 
revelation of Him, and my relations to my fellow- 
creatures are dependent on His call.” With ‘‘ God” 
on his lips he passed to his rest. One of the physicians 
who watched him go slowly down into the shadow of 
death bears this witness: ‘‘ It is not for me to speak 
of higher things, but there are four men who watched 
him in his time of trial who will always believe in him, 
and to whom his memory will always be green.” 

Mrs. Creighton has accomplished her task with 
If the book is a little cold, 


_ lacking the warmth and colour which make the portrait 


“sympathy was with all who did or tried to do great | 


things in any age. He understood men of long past 
ages as well as he understood the undergraduates at 
Oxford or the clergy of London. He very rarely drew 
conclusions. He says of himself ‘‘ Mentem mortalia 
tangunt” is my motto. I try to put myself in their 
place; to see their limitations and leave the course of 
events to pronounce the verdict upon system and men 
alike”. ‘‘ In ecclesiastical history the Church and the 
world must be studied together in their mutual rela- 
tions. All forms in which the ideas of Christianity 
<lothed themselves must be regarded as equally im- 
portant. I do not mean that the student must lay 
aside the belief in a Divine purpose accomplishing 
iitself by human means. The more the study is ap- 
tproached with a spirit of reverence the less danger 
there ought to be of partial judgments and the blind- 
mess of partisanship. Especially in ecclesiastical matters 
ought our moral standard to be lofty. Generally this 
method leaves a sense of disappointment. Heroes 
are dwarfed, great events seem robbed of their great- 


| out of the way of use and application. 


live, it is much to know that the outline istrue. Every- 
thing is told, even where the omission of a line or the 
editing of a phrase would be welcomed by those who 
loved Creighton best: such fidelity to fact is rare. 
Mrs. Creighton set herself ‘‘ to tell the whole truth, to 
remember that I am the wife of one who said that he 
would like his epitaph to be ‘ He tried to write true 
history’”. She has succeeded perfectly. 


“THE GOOD BROWN EARTH.” 

‘* The Glamour of the Earth.”” By George A. B. Dewar. 
Illustrated by R. W. A. Rouse. London: George 
Allen. 1904. 6s. 

“Har a man may have eyes and see not, may be 
blind in a large and accurate sense with his organs 

of vision healthy in every function and tissue from 

sclerotic to brain, is one of those truths whose very 
acceptance serves too often to put them comfortably 

In none other 
of the faculties of mixed mental and physical power 
does one man differ so surprisingly from another as in 
the gift of seeing. The seers, the possessors of the 
true second-sight are of course born, not made; they 
may be geniuses of the first rank, with a power of 
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enentg and setting down the things seen almost as 
wonderful as the perception itself ; or they may be of 


| 


the most ordinary cast of mind and may prove, either | 


from a secretive humour or a mere human incapacity 
for expressing themselves, somewhat incommunicative ; 
men in whom the knowledge of nature’s ways seems to 
be as acute and instinctive as it is in some animals, and 
as unconsciously applied, or men whose intense study 
and following of the beauty of the sensible world is 
kept as far as may be to themselves, perhaps from a 
vague apprehensive dread of sacrilege, perhaps from 
a very definite fear of committing ‘‘sentiment”. Be- 
tween the master who can declare all the vision and 
the inarticulate or the silent observer there are of course 
many different combinations of force of sight and gift 
of expression ; but all alike are to be known by the 
mark of reality, by a faculty that penetrates to the 
quick and distinguishes finely. At the other pole stand 
those who in every degree of capacity deliberately or 
unconsciously ignore the appeal of the natural world, 
all they of the tribe of Peter Bell, whose hearts are 
untouched ‘‘ By lovely forms, and silent weather, And 
tender sounds”. The existence of these two main 
divisions is pretty well admitted for a commonplace ; 
but there is a middle rank between them which has 
not received much notice ; the eyes, so to say, that see 
by fits and dimly, perceptions clouded by functional, 
not organic, disorder, which time or chance may mend. 
This intermediate order has perhaps never been so 
large in proportion to the other two as at the present 
time. There are many who are weak-eyed for want of 
opportunity to exercise their gift, who look back wist- 
fully enough from town-life to their vanishing recollec- 
tions of country sights and sounds. There are others 
whose interest has been stirred indirectly by letters 
or art, who only need sufficient contact with the reality 
in order to develope personal powers of sight; there 


are the half-illuminated country-dwellers, beginning | 


to feel that they are wasting their chances. It is chiefly 
to this world of potential sight that books dealing with 
the beauty of the natural world appeal: they refresh 
the memory whose grasp slackens; they set the ex- 
ploring mind on the right paths. Neither the born 
seers nor the born blind-are in their province; they 
address themselves to the hopeful optics of the great 
company that stands between. The qualities of litera- 
ture which best interpret natural beauty to the half- 
wakened senses are very well summed up in ‘‘ The 
Glamour of the Earth”. Here is no mere natural 
history or science-made-easy, though the author speaks 
with the unmistakable security of close personal 
knowledge of scenery, of creatures and processes great 
and small. The book shows a keen esthetic sense, 
always alive to physical beauty, without which 
natural observers are too often open to a certain 
hardness of temper: it has the large perspective view 
which can give the meaning of the life of a whole 
country-side; and it has the gift of presenting the 
human element which in English scenery, at least, is 
almost always an inseparable part of the charm. One 
or two of these qualities may repay a little fuller notice. 
That feeling for a landscape as a whole, the sentiment 
which, on looking over some champaign within its 
natural bounds of hills or sea, comprehends not only 
the downs and woods and the wild lives moving among 
them, not only mankind, busy about the fields and the 
clusters of village roofs, but the thought of the genera- 
tions past away, the men whose names history keeps as 
yet, and those whole races whose memory is sunk in 
the waste of time; this comprehensive feeling really 
springs from a restriction of view, from a particular 
and intimate acquaintance with a region or neighbour- 
hood which makes it truly a man’s own country. The 
paradox is only “em. There is no room for 
generalising here ; Mr. Dewar speaks with authority 
when he says that ‘‘ cosmopolitanism in Nature and 
scenery is the cult of the unthorough”. Even in his 
own province he is ready to admit a peculiar—the way 


to the bare hills, which, “ for those who have lovingly | 


grown into such scenes’ may have as much allurement 
as the deep wood has for him. This ‘“‘eye for a 


country” is naturally keenest when the observer is a 
native, or at least knew the ground early enough to 
But given 


preclude disturbing attachments elsewhere. 


| 


this central territory of his own, a man may go on to 
conquer other worlds. It is a question how far he may 
range with profit: perhaps it is not given to many men 
to know thoroughly more than two diverse neighbour- 
hoods, and even so one or the other will always be 
‘“*home”. Though he encircle the globe with his 
descriptions, the value of his observation will be found 
exactly proportioned to the sureness of the inmost 
stronghold. The classical instance of this power of 
the genius loci is found in Gilbert White, whose temper, 
be it said—by something more than the chance of deal- 
ing with common ground among Hampshire hangers 
and winterbournes—Mr. Dewar’s book recalls. 

But perhaps the most noticeable quality of the author 
is his insistence on the appeal to man of the mere 
loveliness of Nature, sensuous or pathetic, above all 
accidental interests of literature or history or physio- 
logy. The riddle of beauty is as far from an answer 
to-day as it has ever been; and perhaps the question 
itself and its implications are less in men’s minds than 
at some other times. It is easy enough to apply 
the word ‘‘ beautiful’ to the adaptations of Nature’s 
mechanism, to her ‘‘ protective devices”, as we call 
them ; and it is not very difficult to obtain an impres- 
sion of grandeur from her incalculable resources of 
time or process; but to account for the helpless un- 
reasoning pleasure—pathetic more than sensuous—that 
responds to a splendid sunset, a storm clearing along 
the hills, or, it may be, only the grey and silver green 
dapple of a butterfly’s under-wing, is another matter. 
It is here that the true glamour of the earth is cast 
upon us, the spell that comes and goes, for the most 
part, beyond our accounting. Health of mind and 
body, the fret of the world, the quick or the dead time 
of the year have, as the author tells us, some power on 
the manifestation ; but when all these are allowed for, 
there are more recondite influences which help or hinder 
the spell. There are times in all seeming most pro- 
pitious for its working, when our attempts to evoke 
the inner spirit are entirely in vain: a day’s walk 
among the hills in chosen weather is dulled by a subtle, 
impenetrable veil of ineffectiveness and reserve ; then, 
looking back from the doorstep at the journey’s end 
one sees, it may be merely the last swarthy streak of 
an almost colourless sunset, or a mass of trees dark 
against the formless sky ; but in that instant the veil is 
lifted to show the authentic divinity, to give a sign 
which takes its place at once with all the unforgettable 
things. It is by no means only in the more vivid hours 
that such spells are wrought—the sudden sunset break 
which turns a mountain-side to fire and fills the valleys 
with smouldering crimson, or May’s theoria through 
the hyacinth woods: they are to be found in what 
might seem trivial and least heroic seasons ; in the 
quiet fall of a drenched autumnal twilight, when the 
grass lightens a little as the shower slackens and a rift 
of pale sky shows a moment through the glooming 
wood, or when the first white glint of a star comes 
through the dead blue-grey of the East, there is 
solemnity, mystery, there shines the inner flame of 
beauty, burning all the keener for the dull cloud which 
hid it, the kindling of the spirit that runs through all 
the sensible frame of things. 


A GREAT DEMAGOGUE, 


“William Cobbett : a Study of his Life as shown in 
his Writings.” By E. I. Carlyle. London: Con- 
stable. 1904. 75s. 6d. net. 


\ E remember once asking the famous editor of an 
evening newspaper what writer he would propose 

as a model of style for a journalist. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the great man answered, ‘‘ Cobbett”. We 
shudder to think of the pecuniary losses that might fall 
on the newspaper-trust magnates if their young men 
were to imitate Cobbett’s methods as well as his style, 
for he was the most scurrilous and unscrupulous 
libeller ever known, though he was provoked by some 
rsonal persecution and many public abuses. But it 
is perfectly true that his style is one of the best in the 
language, easy and colloquial without being undignified, 
often coarse but never common, pathetic, humorous, 
terse and picturesque. Cobbett was an emotional 
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peasant, with a natural ear for rhythm, and an innate 
feeling for language. The first book he bought and 
pored over was ‘‘ The Tale of a Tub”, and a boy must 
have a strong natural taste for words as words to take 
to such a book. Cobbett will do very well as a cor- 
rective for the flaccid and colourless journalese or 
pointless slang which we are condemned to read nowa- 
days, and we therefore welcome Mr. Carlyle’s attempt 


to revive an interest in Cobbett’s career, and thereby | 


to rehabilitate him as a stylist. Mr. Carlyle makes 
the mistake of supposing that what he says about 
Cobbett is more interesting than what Cobbett says 
about himself and others, and he prints his extracts 
in small type. Even if he made the book a little 
thicker, we think Mr. Carlyle would have done better 
to print the quotations from Cobbett in large type. 


Otherwise, this narrative of a stormy life is well | 


arranged, and written in a style free from partiality 
or partisan bias. 

Cobbett has often been compared with Bradlaugh, 
though except for the fact that both were demagogues 
and both started life as private soldiers, we do not see 
the resemblance. Cobbett went to America with his 
regiment, which he soon left, and offended the colonists 
by his ultra-monarchical views. When he returned to 
England Pitt was at the height of his power, and at the 
beginning of the struggle with France. Cobbett was 
then a Tory highflyer ; but he turned against Pitt and 
his party for making the treaty of Amiens, and thundered 
against peace with regicides, as furiously as Burke. 


The Whigs were as distasteful to Cobbett as they were | 


to young Disraeli, and it was inevitable that a born 


agitator should drift into the ranks of the Radicals, led , 
at that time and for many years afterwards by Sir | 


Francis Burdett. For thirty years the ‘“ Political 
Register” was the vehicle of Cobbett’s attacks upon 
Government and his advocacy of parliamentary reform ; 
and when he died in 1835, there was, as Lord Dalling 
said, ‘‘a widespread feeling of loss, not merely of a 
man, but of a habit, of a dose of strong drink which all 


of us had been taking for years”. What is remakable | 


about Cobbett is that ‘‘his great literary period”, as 
Mr. Carlyle calls it, did not begin till he was sixty 
years of age, and lasted for nearly ten years. Between 


1820 and 1830 Cobbett went on with the ‘‘ Register” | 


as usual, and wrote besides his ‘‘ Twelve Sermons ”’ his 


**Cottage Economy”, a ‘‘ History of the Protestant | 


Reformation in England and Ireland ”, his ‘* Advice to 
Young Men ” (one of his masterpieces), ‘‘ Rural Rides ” 


(the best known of his works), ‘‘ Cobbett’s Poor | 


Man’s Friend”, ‘* Plan of Parliamentary Reform”, 
*“* Legacy to Parsons”, and ‘‘ Legacy to Peel”. 
Cobbett was imprisoned for eleven months for libel, 
and did not show much dignity or fortitude in adver- 
sity ; he was always on the verge of bankruptcy ; and 
at the general election which foliowed the Reform Act 


of 1832 he was returned for Oldham. In the House of | 


Commons he was naturally not a success, for he insisted 
on sitting on the Front Opposition bench in Peel's seat, 
and continued the methods of personal vituperation 
which he had found so telling out of doors. Some of 
his nicknames were, as Mr. Carlyle says, quite good, 
such as ‘ Prosperity Robinson”, ‘‘ Zolus Canning”, 
** Pink-nosed Liverpool”, ‘‘ the bloody old ‘Times’ ” 
while his constant allusions to the great Lord Erskine 
as ** Baron Clackmannan ” (his second title) were really 
funny. It is curious to reflect how entirely Cobbett’s 


name and place in history were due to the political and | 
Rotten boroughs, the old | 


legal abuses of his age. 
poor law, the narrow franchise, pensions, the old law 


of libel—had it not been for these things Cobbett would | 


propenly have lived and died a sergeant. And what 
eld is now left for the denouncer of abuses ? 


THE LATEST “LAST PHASE”. 


‘* Napoleon.” By Lord Rosebery. New Edition. 
London: Humphreys. 1904. 7s. 6d. 

| is rather late in the day to write an introduction 
to a book which has already passed through several 

editions. On the other hand, if an introduction is not 

written in the beginning and is done afterwards, it will 

almost certainly be because the fame of the book makes 
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| old and new readers alike pleased to hear from the 
author on the matter. Thus for admirers of ‘‘ Aylwin” 
the introduction by Mr. Watts-Dunton relating its 
inception, its characters and mise-en-scéne, and its 
success adds considerable interest to the reading of 
the narrative itself. Lord Rosebery professes in his 
| characteristic manner that he has written his introduc- 
| tion to this new edition of his *‘ Napoleon” because 
publishers think a book is no book without one; but 
we may take it for granted that he is quite aware 
he is satisfying his readers’ cravings as well fas 
his publisher’s. The occasion is quite different 
when some literaster writes an introduction to the 
book of a man much bigger than himself as a merely 
conventional form, or as an advertisement. Lord 
Rosebery would not be himself if humour were 
not the first note of what he has to say about his 
book and he discloses the fact that after the manner 
of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ” he has really already written a 
preface to the book which appears not at the beginning 
but three-fourths through the text—to be precise, at 
page 231. We must not take the author literally but 
| that page indeed reads amusingly like one that has 
fallen out of its place—the beginning—where prefaces 
are usually to be found. We wonder how many readers 
have detected this without their attention being drawn 
to it, or how many would have detected it, if Lord 
Rosebery had not made the little revelation of himself. 
The revelation of course is that he broods anxiously 
| over his literary progeny and detects minute pecu- 
liarities in them which are so fine as to elude any but 
the parental solicitude. 

Lord Rosebery has no new disclosures to make 
which affect his account of the last phase of Napoleon’s 
| life at S. Helena. He has shot his bolt, has used up 
_his material, and with general assent he has already 

made the most of it and added a really valuable chapter 

to Napoleonic literature. It is even worth noticing 

that in the very title of the book we get an admirable 
| new phrase ; and the only fear ts that probably it will 
follow most apt phrases into the limbo of the tag. 
| Doubtless Lord Rosebery if he chose might modify or 
| expand some of his statements as the result of subse- 
| quent reflection. It is one of those subjects which grow 
under the inquirer’s hand. He might differ from himself 
| as ‘‘his fellows equally laborious and equally comscien- 
tious” do who “all supply excellent solutions totally 
| at variance with his own and with each other”. In 
| pointing out that one purpose of the book was to 
minister to the curiosity which follows with emotion the 
fortunes of rulers ‘‘ when fortune turns or when they 
_ turn their backs on fortune”’, he recalls a long list of 

displaced statesmen and discrowned kings and queens. 

Napoleon, he says, was well aware of this curiosity. 
“*Nooneperhaps since Julius Czsarconcentrated on him- 
self the personal and familiar devotion of so many hun- 
dreds of thousands. None perhaps had ever excited so 
much visible consternation. There had never been a 
more meteoric rise or a more terrible fall. On no 
captive then could the attention of the world be more 
fixed. But for that reason he was resolved not to 
| gratify the inquisition. He knew that he was slowly 

dying ; he knew that he was politically dead. He 


: _ would hold his mantle around him as he passed; he 


would not expose his captive majesty like Samson or 
Jugurtha to the idle wonder of the crowd. And so, 
when he lost what slender hopes of release he may 
have had if he ever entertained any, he made himself in- 
visible”. Lord Rosebery discusses the possible alterna- 
| tives to Napoleon’s imprisonment in the charge of Great 
| Britain. Though he could not have lived in England 

the burden might have been undertaken by Austria, 
| Russia or Prussia. He regrets ‘‘that the ungracious 
_ responsibility should have devolved on Great Britain, 
| and that it should not have been discharged with more 
consideration and less crudeness”. For the rest there 
are interesting speculations on Napoleon as a possible 
man of peace if he had lived to be tired of war; as a 
great administrator and the transmitter ofa dynasty ; and 
_ as to the fortunes of the young King of Rome. These 
are bubbles, as Lord Rosebery says ; they are outside 
the limited province of the book ; but he had to write his 


| 


_ introduction and he has indulged his fancy and given 
| further pleasure to the readers of his original work. 
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THE FATHER OF THE LAND LEAGUE. 


“The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland.” By Michael 
Davitt. London and New York: Harper. 1904. 
6d. net. 


M R. DAVITT has essayed to write a history of the 

last thirty years in Ireland, but has produced an 
apologia of some seven hundred pages. The book is 
ill-arranged, prolix, and bitterly partisan, but its 
author’s fierce sincerity should command a hearing, did 
he not trespass so extensively on the patience of the 
audience. After all, he has never laid claim to modera- 
tion, and it is his own affair if he preaches at too great 
length on his favourite texts. But special pleading 
must be brief to be effective, and, though his book con- 
tains much that will be of value to the historian, it is 
encyclopedic only in volume. Its bulk is swelled 
enormously by detailed accounts of entirely unimportant 
Irish-Americans, and we cannot avoid the suspicion 
that this sturdy democrat has followed the publishers 


of certain peerages, who secure a wider circle of pur- | 


chasers by the insertion of the names of the third 
cousins of obscure barons, for we can hardly imagine 
that any Fenian household in the United States is 
unrepresented in the tedious lists of convention dele- 
gates. 

But, shorn of its superfluities, the book is interesting. 
Mr. Davitt, we understand, comes of a peasant family 
evicted from its holding in the West of Ireland after 
the famine. He became an active Fenian in his teens, 
passed to an English prison, and was released on 
ticket-of-leave when Parnell and the younger National- 
ists were upsetting the placid Home Rule movement of 
Isaac Butt. A political prisoner of ability, who was in 
touch with the Fenian organisation and its American 
supporters, was a valuable recruit. Parnellism came 
to owe its strength to the Land League, and this 
League was practically founded by Mr. Davitt though 
it soon passed beyond his control. Parnell, a Protes- 
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sensible and free from cant, but they were not 


reasons which would have carried the Irish peasantry. 
The present book gives an interesting description’ of 
Parnell, and we believe that it is essentially sound. 
‘* He probably never had a definite conviction on either 
the system of land laws best suited to Ireland or the 
kind of national self-government that would best be 
adapted to the salvation of the country.” But he was 
a magnificent leader of the forces of revolt, swaying by 
sheer character the discordant sections that no other 
Irish leader has ever united. Absolutely fearless, com- 
pletely ruthless, a splendid egoist, he despised the 
canaille who followed his standard while he showed 
little consideration to his really patriotic adherents. 
But under him every man could work for the cause— 
for the vague end which few defined—and he took care 
not to inquire too closely into the methods of the baser 
sort. When outrage became too flagrant, ‘* boycotting 
without violence was strongly advocated as the best 
weapon of agrarian warfare”. The fact is that after a 
certain amount of violence mere boycotting is completely 


| efficacious : it is the outward manifestation of a secret 


power strong enough to strike without mercy, and the 
neighbours of a murdered man, in a district in which no 
jury will convict for agrarian murder, are quick to under- 
stand hints. Parnell, of course, had no sympathy with 
the assassin—the ‘‘ Invincibles” by their idiotic crime 
undid much of his work—but it is interesting to learn 
from Mr. Davitt that Mr. Parnell in 1880 *‘ was slow 


_to act in any way which would create the impression 


that agrarian crimes were due to any other cause 
except the existence and evil inspiration of unjust land- 
lordism ”. His position was difficult : had he declared 
that murders must cease, and had such an order suc- 
ceeded in stopping them, the unjustifiable inference 
would have been widely drawn that he had organised 
the crimes. Some men would have taken the risk. 
The Land League let loose forces which it could not 


| control: the real charge against it is not that its re- 


tant landlord of Anglo-Irish family, was at first bitterly, 
content to -profit by the state of terror which un- 


opposed by the physical-force party, and Mr. Davitt’s 
great achievement was to create an organisation 
in support of the ‘‘ constitutional” Parliamentary party 
which gave active employment to the extremists. 
The Fenian movement in 1867 preached open war, but 
never thought of agrarian murders: the Land League 
advocated Parliamentary action while the Ireland 
which it dominated was given over to assassination. 


sponsible leaders encouraged crime, but that they were 


authorised murderers had brought about. Mr. Davitt 
is eloquent upon coercion : he probably does not know 
—to take a typical instance—that in a certain Munster 
district of which we can speak with positive knowledge 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was imme- 
diately followed by the departure to America of a man 


' who had made no particular secret of his share in an 


Mr. Davitt, as is well known, disapproves of out-— 


rage: he vehemently denounced the maltreatment 
of cattle, and if he was less energetic in opposing 
other forms of crime, at least he never, like some 
of his colleagues, made speeches which were fol- 
lowed by local murders. He is exceptional in 
several ways: he is avowedly a Separatist, his hatred 
of England is not in the least theatrical, but the 
ruling passion of his political life. He is an advanced 
democrat, a follower of Henry George on land ques- 
tions, whereas the average tenant-farmer who joined 
the Land League had no other object than to get a 
secure grip of his own farm, and detested any social- 
istic notions which would challenge his right of indi- 
vidual possession. Further, Mr. Davitt, as a good 
revolutionary, looks with deep suspicion on the political 
influence of the Roman Church, and it was a strange 
irony of circumstance which put him in the van of the 
Anti-Parnellites who (though their avowed position was 
merely that Parnell’s leadership had become tactically 


| man who has borne false witness 


disadvantageous) owed their success in Ireland entirely | 
‘to the doctrine that the priesthood were entitled to | 
-depose a political leader of whose moral character they | 


disapproved. Mr. Davitt is a little ungrateful to his 
clerical allies—he believes that the Vatican under the 
influence of English Roman Catholics is strongly 
opposed to Home Rule—for the Irish people would 
‘have stood by their leader but for the denunciations of 


the Church. ‘Parnell’s private affairs were no secret in 
Ireland, and would not have wrecked his public career — 


‘had not the bishops and priests (who never liked 
him) fallen into line with the English Nonconformist 
‘Conscience. Such a hater of humbug as Mr. Davitt 


must have had uncomfortable moments during the 
effervescence of tardily outraged morality. His 
‘Own reasons for .opposing Parnell were completely 


agrarian murder committed some years before. The 
police had chased him to his house from the scene of 
the crime and found him in bed with his clothes on, 
but a jury had acquitted him. He was safe under 
ordinary law. 

It was to be expected that in such a book we should 
have a lengthy catalogue of the misdeeds of the police 
while little is made of popular crimes. But we have no 
wish to hark back to those miserable years. The im- 
portant point which Mr. Davitt misses is that the years 
of the land agitation have very largely vitiated the 
character of the Irish peasantry and delayed their social 
and political development. Murder became no crime if 
an agrarian motive could be attached: jurors were 
afraid to find a true verdict: payment of rent was 
denounced as treason to the national cause. The 
inevitable result has been that respect for human life is 
lessened, that obligations have tended to lose their 
force, and that perjury has become respectable. A 
in half a dozen 
agrarian cases, with his neighbours’ approval, comes 
easily to perjure himself for his own: profit in a seventh 
case. The extraordinary absence of serious crime in 
Ireland, apart from political or agrarian cases, is not 
sufficiently recognised, and we desire to insist upon the 
fact, but it is none the less true that private quarrels 
which thirty years ago would have been settled with fists 
or sticks now too often are ended by stabbing. Ina 
particularly brutal murder case which recently occurred 
in Clare a man who shot his brother dead in cold blood 
was found guilty of mere manslaughter, and is the object 
of general sympathy. For he was the eldest son of a 
farmer, disinherited to make room for his brother. To 
shoot the brother was so like the removal of a land- 
grabber that the jury remembered the ethics of the 
eighties. It is really a little unreasonable of Mr. Davitt 
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‘ | 
to complain of the increase in the Irish Constabulary | 
_ seigneur de Brantéme, contenans les anecdotes de la 


since 1836: 

But he is honest enough to confess that the land 
movement was ‘‘tactically . . . an attack upon the 
weakest point in the English hold on Ireland”’, and was 
chosen by the politicians with that purpose. It is true 


that the existing land-system in 1880 was in many ways | 


indefensible: the tenant had no security against rack- 
rents, no sufficient security against capricious eviction, 
except his individual landlord’s disposition. Gross 
injustice was sanctioned by law, and the Land Act of 
1870, which Mr. Gladstone believed final, was quite 
inadequate. Mr. Davitt, by the way, is mistaken in 
saying that every commission on the Irish land-system 


from 1845 to 1894 ‘‘had to acknowledge that all | Dt 
| Own opinions on an historical matter, but they lead up 


improvements in Irish land were the work of the 
tenants”. They made no such acknowledgment, and 
Mr. Davitt must know perfectly well that the facts 
would not have justified such a sweeping pronounce- 
ment. 
forfeit the product of his own industry. 

Here came the Nationalists’ opportunity : 
adopted the doctrine preached by James Fintan Lalor 
thirty years before. The farmers were bribed to 
‘*patriotism”’ by the promise of reduced rents. The Land 
League began in the West, where the autumn of 1879 
had brought great distress. The Leaguers opened fire 
on a few harsh and exorbitant landlords whom the 
gentry as a body would not support. But the comfort- 
able doctrine spread, and in a few years had swept the 
country. Rich farmers in the golden vein of Tipperary, 
holding at low rents, demanded reductions equal to 
those gained by rack-rented cottiers in Mayo, and the 
League took up their cause. It naturally desired the 
subscriptions of the richer men. Landlords who had 
never wronged their tenants were ranged alongside the 
comparatively few black sheep as objects of attack : 
were they not all members of ‘‘ the English garrison ”’, 
even if their name was O'Grady or Kavanagh? And 
so the defence of the oppressed tenant was turned into 
an attack on the mere fact of property. The real motives 
of the League were shown by its abuse of the revolu- 
tionary Land Act of 1881, which tenants now acknow- 
ledge to be their charter. Rack-rents are gone now, 
the abuses of ‘‘feudalism” are gone, and the Irish 
gentry, good and bad alike, are deposed from their old 
ascendency. The change was inevitable: that it was 
heralded by so much unnecessary crime and cruelty was 
directly due to the peculiar methods of the organisation 
of which Mr. Davitt was the true and only begetter. 
Perhaps, after all, seven hundred pages are not too 
many for an apologia. 


CLUMSY PEN-PLAY ABOUT SWORDSMEN. 


**Duelling Stories of the Sixteenth Century.” From 
the French of Brantome by George H. Powell. 
London: Bullen. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 


“THe favour which the sport and science of the 
white arm has steadily gained in England during 
past years—a favour let us hope to be always retained 
—has naturally set many to read and some to write on 
the subject. It was not less natural that in these 
matters much recourse should be had to the nation 
among whom “‘the right fencing grace” has ever been 
a special pursuit. And it was to be expected that 
Brantéme’s ‘‘ Discours sur les Duels’’ sooner or later 
would be pressed into service, though Brantéme cared 
little for such nicety as sword-play then had, as it has 
been by Mr. George H. Powell, whose English title is 
not strictly correct since ‘‘a discourse on duels ” is not 
quite the same thing as ‘‘ duelling stories”. This is a 
point one would scarce notice but that Mr. Powell on 
his second page quotes the name of Brantéme’s work 
as ** Discours sur les Duels” but appends the follow- 
ing footnote: ‘* More correctly, Anecdotes de la Cour 
de France sous les Roys Henry Il. Frangois Il. 
Henry Ill. and |sic| Henry IV. As, however, many 
of the stories concern other Courts and countries, and 


earlier periods, this precision is a trifle pedantic”. If 


a pedantic it is not a precise precision, for apart from 
the oddity of and in the middle of a French sentence 
the precise title to which Mr. Powell would call atten- 


But up to 1881 a tenant could be compelled to | t 
| Brantéme’s style with a heavy hand and goes on 


they | 


| 
| 
| 


tion is ‘‘ Mémoires de messire Pierre de Bourdeilles, 


Cour de France sous les rois Henry II. Frangois II; 
Henry III. et IV. touchant les duels”. The natural 
inference from the text and note is that Mr. Powell 
would himself wish to find a middle course between 
over-precision and looseness in rendering. The words 
on his title-page ‘‘ from the French of Brantome” are 
not of the happiest augury, for the word from has 
many shades of meaning, and in a well-known passage 
Hamlet uses it as distinctly meaning ‘‘ far away from”. 

In his ‘‘ Introduction’? however Mr. Powell gives 
somewhat clearer if not more precise indications of his 
intention. His remarks on the general spirit of the 
period with which the ‘‘ Discours” deals represent his 


to explanation of his method in dealing with the 
text of Brantéme’s ‘‘ extraordinary miscellany, which 
has, on literary grounds, no claim to exact repro- 
duction”. He continues to find grave faults in 


to say that ‘‘the ¢rans/ator [the italics are ours] has 


_ accordingly enlarged his responsibilities without fear 


of censure from any reader acquainted with the 
original”. Words so brave as these naturally lead 
such a reader to inquire somewhat carefully if, to 
borrow a phrase from ‘‘the translator”, Mr. Powell’s 
book has on literary grounds any claim to commenda- 
tion. And first in the matter of pedantic precision. 
On p. 25, again in a footnote, Mr. Powell dwells with 
some irritation on Brant6éme’s constant references to 
the Jarnac-Chastaigneraye duel in which occurred the 
famous coup de Jarnac. The translator does not 
note that this stroke, which involved the defeat of 
Chastaigneraye who was Brantéme’s uncle, was a per- 
fectly fair one, but he does observe that ‘‘it [the 
contest] must not be confounded with the sanguinary 
battle of Jarnac (1666) at which the Prince de Condé 
fell and the Huguenot party received a_ severe 
blow”. This seems kindly but needless and one might. 
perhaps say, without unkindliness, pedantic. Mr. 
Powell constantly dwells on Brant6me’s fondness for 
citing the Jarnac duel and frequently ‘‘ translates ”’ the- 
words ‘‘feu mon oncle’”’ by ‘‘poor uncle”. This 
leads one to the question of translation, and it is Mr. 
Powell’s fault if we apply that word and not ‘‘ version” 
or ‘‘rendering” to his work. On pp. 29-31 is a 
description of a_ shield-and-cudgel combat between 
Mahiot and Jacotin Plouvier. ‘‘ Both” writes 
Powell ‘‘ were dressed alike in doz/ed leather.” The 
translator’s italics seem to point to something very 
unusual, but a little pains might have saved him from 
so translating ‘‘cuir bouilly”. On p. 30 Mr. Powell 
tells us that the combatants were furnished for various. 
purposes with ‘‘ sugar, cinders, and oil” which, except 
that graisse is not oz/, is close enough, and presently 
that Mahiot flung in his adversary’s face ‘‘a handful of 
the aforesaid gravel”. What gravel? Where afore- 
said? The original as Brantéme wrote it is ‘‘ Mahiot 
amassa du sable, dont le camp estoit semé, et en jeta 
aux yeux” &c. In the same passage Mr. Powell plays 
a somewhat annoying prank which is too common with 
him. After the word ‘‘ cinders” he puts in parenthesis 
‘* (though we can’t help thinking sand would have been 
better)”, and from his general method there is no 
means of guessing without reference to the original 
whether this profound reflection is Brant6me’s or his. 
translator’s. As a matter of fact it is Mr. Powell’s, 
and its justice is open to doubt. On p. 31 Mr- 
Powell tells us, again italicising, that Jacotin having, 
as Mr. Powell thinks, shut his own eyes ‘‘ gouged 
out those of his opponent”. The original is ‘‘luy 
creva les yeux”, and crever is not better trans- 
lated by ‘‘ 40 gouge out” than is ‘‘ forte courte 
espée” by ‘‘short thick sword” (p. 32). Strength 
is not inseparable from density. 

Going on some little way we find on p. 70, after 
an account of the duel between Marolles and Mari-- 
vaux, the following reflection: ‘‘ It shows again, if 
the reader will only believe us, that courtesy and 
gentleness ave really the best policy.” As in an in- 


stance already cited there is nothing to show, with- 
out reference to the original, whether this is the 
opinion of Brantéme or of Mr. Powell or of both (as 
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possibly indicated by us). It is taken from Brantome, 
but the original is ‘‘ Voyla pourquoi il fait bon d’estre 
sage et modeste en telles occurrences”. That is 
the simple sentence which Mr. Powell, who in his 
Introduction makes mock of Brantéme’s ‘‘ unmean- 
ing and ill-considered verbiage”, has as seen above 
amplified and not improved. And this is no out of the 
way specimen of the method of the translator who to 
take a leap onwards shows in an unhappy rendering on 
p. 185 what must at best be called a strange want of 
care. Brant6me writes of certain cartels sent by 
Aubeterre to D’Espernon. ‘‘Estant 1a, il se remet 
encor sur la plume et ses cartels, et en fait un, non de 
sa teste, Ace qu’on dit, mais forgé oii je dirois bien.” 
Mr. Powell’s rendering is ‘‘ there once again this inde- 
fatigable gentleman took up his pen and began to com- 
pose more ‘cartels’. Indeed, it is said they were not 
composed ‘ out of his head’ but forged (on de sa teste 
mais forgés).” The quotation of the French words may 
perhaps be taken as showing that Mr. Powell had at 
least a doubt if ‘‘ forged” was the best rendering at- 
tainable of ‘‘forgé”. One more instance of the way in 
which ‘‘ the translator has enlarged his responsibili- 
ties” may probably suffice our readers. 
towards the end of his ‘‘ Discours” refers to ‘* une 
histoire de ce grand roy Frangois I.” and in recounting 
it has these words ‘‘* Vous avez raison’, dit le roy”. 
For this Mr. Powell writes ‘‘‘ Right you are’ said 
King Francis”. There may of course be people who 
think that this kind of thing is an improvement on the 
style with which Mr. Powell laboriously finds fault. 


Brantéme | 


The book is well got-up and the illustrations, of | 


which the relevancy is not always apparent, are well 
reproduced. 


NOVELS. 


“Sir Roger’s Heir.” By F. Frankfort Moore. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 6s. 

It is generally agreed that the present age does not 

read English literature except for examination pur- 


‘*The Man at Odds.” By Ernest Rhys. London : 


Hurst and Blackett. 1904. 6s. 


This is a breezy story of the Welsh coast and the 
Severn sea to be commended to all lovers of ocean life. 
The scene opens in the year of the ‘‘’Forty-five” in 
the ‘‘ Stand-against-all”’, Taffboro, just as one of the 
Bridgwater Tide boats brings the news that Willie 
Carr a custom-house officer has been murdered, plus 
an accusation against the crew of a smuggling sloop 
the ‘‘ Charming Sally ” of being concerned in this. As 
the novel-reader will expect, the captain of the said 
‘*Charming Sally” presently makes his appearance 
on the scene. His name is Rounce and he is 
a gentleman at odds with fate and with himself, 
whom human injustice and commercial greed have 
converted into a Severn pirate. The story rushes on 
mid adventures and treachery and fights with pre- 
ventives until at the end we see the ‘‘ Man at Odds”, 
who has escaped from the wreck of the ‘f Charming 
Sally’ breathe his last while a Methodist preacher 
(‘* Heaven’s pirate”) prays for his sick and sinful and 
unrepentant soul. In the drawing of this preacher 
much pains have been taken, and his sermon is in the 
style of the old Welsh revivalist. We think however- 
that the author exaggerates the breach that existed in 
1745 between Methodism and the Established Church. 
Certainly he thinks too badly of the moral condition of 
the Principality in the period preceding the revival. 
There are some references to Jacobitism, and by far the 
most charming character in the story (we see far too 
little of her) is Mistress Gwendul, the dark-eyed niece 
of the Welsh Jacobite chief David Morgan. All the 
other minor characters, especially the lads, are good. 
The ballad on the ‘‘ black spot”’ is fine. One anachron+ 
ism we note. As we were fighting France all through 
1745, no one could in that year have expected.a 


_ declaration of war against her. 


Isles of Sunset.” 


poses, but the existence of a large public with a cram- | 


book smattering about our classics is convenient to the 
enterprising novelist. 
sufficient notion of the contents of Boswell to be able 
to read such a book as ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride” with a 
complacent satisfaction. Mr. Moore has, in fact, 
devised a quite new way of making average readers 
purr with delight at their own culture while enjoying a 
new novel. In ‘Sir Roger’s Heir” he builds with 
materials quarried from ‘‘ The Spectator”. We doubt 
whether his public will be quite as pleased as before, 
not because he is less at home in the Addison than in 


Everybody, for instance, has | 


| imagination. 


the Goldsmith atmosphere, but because Sir Roger de | 


Coverley is to the present generation simply and solely 


the unexplained name of an old-fashioned dance, while 


Will Wimble is quite unknown. 
taken: there is, we believe, a sixpenny edition of 
extracts from ‘‘ The Spectator” for the use of schools. 


he turned his attention to the de Coverley family. The 


Perhaps we are mis- | 


By Arthur C. Benson. 
London: Isbister. 1904. 6s. 

These are dreamy, fantastic tales of solitaries, 
hermits, students, mystics and artists, lovers of the 
sea and of woodland fastnesses, of sunshine and free 
air, of quiet learning and lonely prayer. The author 
is something of a naturalist, but more of a mystic, he 
has a sense of beauty, and a fecund if not very original 
His style suffers from an affectation of 
medieval simplicity, but it is gracefui and flowing, his 
imagery is poetically picturesque though neither rare 
nor exquisite. He thus describes the dawning instinct 
of melody in a child-musician: ‘‘ The sounds of the 
earth gave up their sweets to him, the musical fluting 
of owls, the liquid notes of the cuckoo, the thin pipe of 
dancing flies, the mournful creaking of the cider-press 

. the rhythmical swing of the scythes sweeping 
through the grass, the flails heard through the hot air 
from the barn”—and so on, all on the same level of 
prettiness—which is indeed one of the chief qualities of 


the book. 
Mr. Moore probably made sure of its existence before | 


present story shows ingenuity in giving flesh and blood © 


to figures which are somewhat shadowy. But where 


will the process stop? Are we to have Jane Austen 
rewritten for the next generation, or Colonel Newcome | 
and Arthur Pendennis polished up and reincarnated for | 


people who shy at the length of Thackeray’s novels ? 
The current notion among the ‘‘ educated” natives of 
India is that since Shakespeare could not write well, 
though he invented interesting stories, the British 
Government paid a man called Charles Lamb to do 
them properly. The Board School child may come to 
have somewhat similar ideas about eighteenth-century 
writers. In the present case Mr. Moore spins his story 
out to undue lengths and puts it into the somewhat 
anachronistic mouth of Sir Roger’s chaplain. We 
distrust a High Church divine under Queen Anne who 
cites the Shorter Catechism as a bulwark of Tory prin- 
ciples, and we fancy Mr. Moore must have been look- 
ing at his period through the wrong end of a telescope 
when he makes Handel’s music familiar to a household 
which spoke of Dryden’s poems as a novelty. Again, 
is it conceivable that Mr. Pope could have been well 
known to country gentry in thé year of Ramillies ? 


‘Whosoever Shall Offend.” By F. Marion Crawford. 
London: Macmillan. 1904. 6s. 

Mr. Crawford is so accomplished a story-teller that 
out of the most commonplace melodramatic material 
he can construct an interesting and picturesque romance, 
and invest it with unusual charm and distinction. In 
‘* Whosoever Shall Offend” the author disdains to 
hide or vary the usual threadbare texture of a melo- 
dramatic plot; he gives us quite simply an obvious 
villain, the usual unsuspecting friends, a_ scientific 
professor who carries deadly poisons in his pocket, 
two or three achieved or attempted murders, and of 
course an innocent victim of scheming villainy. Mr. 


_ Crawford relies for his effect on his Italian landscapes, 


a delightful narrative manner, and the charming per- 


sonalities of Regina, the devoted peasant-girl, and of 
Marcello, the peculiarly innocent hero. 


‘*The Chapel on the Hill.” By Alfred Pretor. 
bridge: Deighton Bell; London: Bell. 

3%. 6a. net. 
There is a gracefulness about this story which com-_ 
nsates for the conventional plot and the want of ease 
in the introduction of minor incidents. Mr. Pretor: 
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has rather laboriously introduced some mildly comic 
relief which is out of keeping with the simple story. 
The hero is a curate, and it is something to find a 
curate telling his own romance naturally after the cheap | 
satire or gushing sentiment with which so many 
novelists, male and female, surround the profession. 
Two friends—curate and artist—a pretty girl, a pleasant 
rector, the failure of a bank, and an unexpected wind- 
fall make up this little book, whose characters are life- 
like and agreeable. The title is taken from a tragic | 
legend of an Italian village discovered by the artist, 
which figures somewhat disproportionately in this 
sketch of English rural life. 


“*The Rose-Spinner.” By Mary Deane. London: 
John Murray. 1904. 6s. 

It is a pity the author did not make up her mind 
whether she preferred the abortive Jacobite rising of 
1719 or the South Sea Bubble of 1720 as a motive for 
her story; as it is, the plot is divided and neither 
interest is properly developed. The story does not 
run smoothly, there seem to be gaps, and a lack of 
sequence in the progress of events. However there is 
a fine eighteenth-century manner throughout, and some | 
interesting pictures of old English life, both in town 
and country, while some of the character-studies are 
excellent. If this is a first book, it is a most promising 
one, and the author should, with increased experience, 
be able to write an equally picturesque and better 
constructed story. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Trish Memories.” By Barry O’Brien. London: Unwin. 
1904. 35. 6d. 

This collection of reprinted newspaper articles will not appeal 
to readers whoare versed in Irish history, but Mr. O’Brien is , 
generally accurate, and he has chosen subjects on which Irish 
Nationalist sentiment has little exact knowledge to support its 
vague enthusiasm. His accounts of the fine work done by the 
Irish Brigade in French service at Cremona in 1701 and 
Fontenoy in 1745 are useful, but he has nothing new to say 
about such figures as Wolfe Tone and Curran. The book 
consists of nine historical essays, a rather sketchy article on 
the late Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, and two chapters on politics 
from the point of view of a Nationalist who knows his country’s 
history and states with commendable candour some undeniable 
facts about Irish popular sentiment. The opening essay on 
King Brian is presumably intended for the many people who 
fancy that striking Munster chief to be a mythical figure, and it 
gives a straightforward summary of the main features in his | 
career. But Mr. O’Brien is quite at sea in the dark ages, and 
has made no effort to understand the tenth century. It is sheer 
anachronism to say that “ Brian came to infuse national life 
into the country, and to weld the people together in one grand 
movement” against the Danes. Brian’s authority over Ulster 
was always shadowy : he was a remarkable chief with the best 
qualities of his time, but to imagine that he did—or could— 
make Ireland ‘a nation is preposterous. At the battle of 
Clontarf he led only the men of Munster (including tributary 
Danes from Limerick and Waterford) and perhaps one or two 
Connaught septs : the men of Meath—whose conduct on the 
field is much. disputed—were there as an independent force, 
Ulster kept aloof, and Leinster fought for the Danes. Mr. 
O’Brien has not searched far into the authorities, and he makes 
several mistakes. By the tenth century, for instance, Meath 
had long ceased to be a federal territory attached to the office 
of Ard-Righ (High-King). Again, O’Neil (the style is an 
anachronism, but useful) did not refuse to help Maelseachlain 
(Malachi II.) from fear of Brian, but because he did not care to 
go to war for the sake of the rival southern branch of his own 
house. The salient facts of the story are clear, and we have 
both Irish and Norse authorities for the battle of Clontarf, but 
there are very many difficulties and discrepancies which Mr. 
O’Brien shirks. His worst fault, however, is the loose use of 
such modern terms as “sovereignty” and “national govern- 
ment”, which are in this context extremely misleading. To 
uncritical language of this kind is largely due the unwarrant- 
able notion of the unsympathetic that Brian Boroimhe was a 
kind of Irish King Arthur, whereas in fact he is much more a 
‘counterpart of his English contemporary Edmund Ironside. 
The book would have been better had it confined itself to the 
last three centuries—a field quite wide enough for a series of 
random essays. 


“Guns, Ammunition and Tackle.” 


By A. W. Money: and 
others. London: Macmillan. 


1904. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘Tt seems to us somewhat unfortunate..that this book should 
“begin with a glorification of the American sportsman at the | 


“The Countries of the King’s Award.” 


expense of those of other nations and particularly of the 
Briton. To say that “The American uses better guns, better 
ammunition and has a far more thorough acquaintance with 
all that concerns guns, ammunition, habits of game and how 
to shoot, than their brother sportsmen in other countries” is 
to go far, and the author’s arguments are really too puerile for 
serious discussion. Captain Money's experiences of shooting in 
this country, which he compares unfavourably with that in 


' America, seem to have been confined to shooting grouse over 
' dogs in Ross-shire where the party had champagne lunches 


with paté de foie gras and all the delicacies of the season—at 
least he gives no description of any other day’s shooting. He 
only mentions grouse and partridge driving incidentally, and he 
is evidently a firm believer in walking up his game—the fact 


| of course being that there is not sufficient game in the United 


States to make it worth while to drive ; nor is there anything to 
drive them over. We have in this country a predilection for 
moderately clean shooting clothes ; Captain Money likes them 
dirty. He also makes a point of carrying his own game. And 
yet the first illustration in the book, “The rabbit in the Brush- 
pile ”, shows the author or one of his American sporting friends 
standing at the ready with a boy behind him laden with 
game; at least he has a few jack rabbits on his back. 
However there are portions of the book which are written sen- 
sibly and cannot fail to be of use to anyone fond of sport and of 
his guns. There is too much about trap shooting in the book 
and it looks from this as if there was not quite as much game 
in the United States as the author would wish us to believe. 


_ Mr. Horace Kephart writes of the Hunting Rifle and he 


writes well. We only wish he would call a rifle a rifle and not 

a gun as he sometimes does. 

By Colonel Sir 
Thomas H. Holdich. London : Hurst and Blackett. 1904. 
16s. 

There is some good in arbitration if arbitrators will increase 


| the spread of geographical knowledge in Sir Thomas Holdich’s 


manner ; and indeed the King’s decision on the old dispute 
between Chili and Argentina affected just one of those cases 
where arbitration is the only method of settlement. No one 
cared very much for the bits of land in dispute, which were 
occupied indiscriminately by citizens of Chili and Argentine 
and foreign squatters, of whom none was much the worse for 
ignorance of the name of his government. But Southern South 
America is interesting in spite of its politics. Parts are 
watered as no other parts of the world, and the prospective 
wealth of some of the grass lands of the Buenos Aires province 
“confounds arithmetic” as Lord Dufferin said of Canada. 
Many are rich enough as things are, but may easily be in- 
creased forty times by the conversion which naturally follows 
the presence of cattle and is hurried on by the introduction of 
new seeds, of pampas grass into proper pasturage. The 
account of the Welsh colony, whose poverty was greatly 
exaggerated in some recent accounts, is a good example of Sir 
Thomas Holdich’s judicial attitude. But he is also enthu- 
siastic, especially on the vast possibilities of “the most inex- 
haustible water power in the world” and the natural fertility of 
the soil. “ Corn, olives, fruit and wine are the natural products 
of a land where no one is ever hungry, and most people eat 
too much.” Any person ambitious to live in such a spot or to 
drag its profit from the wider spaces could have no more 
readable introduction than this account of the tour of an 
arbitrator. 


“ My Sporting Holidays.” By Sir Henry Seton-Karr. London : 
Arnold. 1904. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sir Henry Seton-Karr’s volume “ My Sporting Holidays” 
makes no pretence of a treatise on the art of deer stalking, but 
tells of his experiences with rifle, gun and rod in many climes. 
It will amuse all who care for a plain sporting record which is 
at once singularly varied and exciting. We can only envy Sir 
Henry the leisure and opportunity which has been vouchsafed 
him to carry out such an arduous and enthralling programme. 
Mr. Caldwell’s sketches are very good and the photographic 
reproductions add much to the book. 

(Continued on page 675.) 
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“A Handbook to Agra and the Taj.” 
London: Longmans. 1904. 55. 


What percentage of educated.English people would be able 
to give any sort of explanation.of what the Taj is and means ? 
It is to be feared a small one ; and yet the Taj is the consum- 
mation of almost the greatest art epochs in the world bya ruler 
to whose court were attracted the pick of artists, architects and 
artificers in India, Persia, Arabia and Central Asia. Some of 
the chief masons, for example, are from Baghdad ; the chief 
calligraphist from Shiraz and some of the dome-builders from 
Samarkand. Perhaps we are too conceited to mend our 
ignorance. “ India”, Mr. Havell writes, “is the only part of 
the British Empire where art is still a living reality, a portion 
of the people’s spiritual possessions. We, in our ignorance and 
affectation of superiority, make efforts to improve it with 
Western ideas. . . . It would be wiser if we would first attempt 
to understand it”. The handbook, which is admirably illus- 
trated, should help to this end. We were glad to read of the 
value of Lord Curzon’s assistance to the maintenance of national 
monuments, though he did have carpets for the Viceregal Lodge 
from Tottenham Court Road. 


“The Persian Gulf and South Sea Isles.” 
Boehm. London: Horace Cox. 1904. 


There is no particular reason why Persia and New 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands should be grouped to- 
gether except that Sir Edgar Boehm visited both ; and the 
value of what he has to say does not depend on any close 
study of the place. But he visited some out of the way spots 
and has put together chatty notes which would certainly be 
valuable to a traveller. Asan instance of the manner we may 
quote from the conclusion of the preface. ‘“ My one regret on 
leaving those lovely isles was, through lack of time being 
unable to go for a cruise to an outlying island in his Excellency 
the Governor's (the Earl of Ranfurleigh [sic]) boat, where the 
islanders could be seen in their unchanged native simplicity.” 
Was the boat so peopled ?_ Some horrible photographs are given 
of Fijians at their cannibalism. We suspect the authenticity. 


“The Rob Roy on the Jordan,” 
Murray. 1904. 2s. 6d. 


The publication of a cheap edition of this excellent and old- 
fashioned book is a rather surprising mark of its popularity. 
The book was first issued in 1869 and has been reissued 
seven times since. One wonders if the success is due to the 
canoe or.Palestine. But we believe that “A Thousand Miles 
in a Rob Roy Canoe” and “ The Rob Roy on the Baltic” 
have kept a similar popularity. Considering the bulk, the 
coloured illustrations, the maps and the excellence of the get- 
up-we cannot remember to have seen a cheaper book. 


By E. B.. Havell. 


By Sir Edgar 


W. Macgregor. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 13 Novembre. 3/r. 


Englishmen who are sufficiently enlightened to care about 
ithe opinion of educated foreigners will do well to read a 
review by M. de Wyzewa of two novels which he alleges to be 
at the present moment the most popular with the British 
public, “John Chilcote M.P.”, by Mrs. Thurston, and “The 
Prodigal Son” by Mr. Hall Caine. For aught we know he 
may be right, at any rate these books enjoy a very large circu- 
lation. Needless to say the French critic, accustomed to find 
in novels some attempt at decent writing, has little to say for 
the style of these productions. He finds that of “ John Chil- 
cote” “dull and pretentious” and its characters vaguely 
defined and lifeless ; all the interest therefore centres in the 
action. He then‘analyses the romance and demonstrates with- 
out difficulty how absurd and improbable the story is. Mr. 
Hall Caine’s tale he finds better told but borrowing all its in- 
‘terest from the grotesque improbability of its characters and 
their proceedings. Now what, he inquires, can be the cause that, 
leads the British public to take to its heart such ridiculous 
fictions? and he reminds us that at one time we gloried in the 
admirable attachment to truth of such novelists as Fielding, 
Thackeray, Walter Scott &c. 


London : | 


He points out that there is an | 


improbability of fact which no Frenchman could endure in a | 


novel, while the improbabilities of human action have nothing ab- 
solute about them. We should tolerate the magic which changes 
Dr. Jekyll into Mr. Hyde, but nothing can make the absurdities 
.of “John Chilcote” and “ The Prodigal Son” endurable. There- 
fore he says that it might plausibly be argued that it is the 
French and not the British public that possesses the solid and 


ope good sense with which the latter is usually credited. | 


. de Wyzewa concludes that the real reason is to be found in’ 
the desire of the British public to separate entirely their business 
life from their private affairs, hence in their relaxation they love 
something outré. He may be right ; at all events his explana- 
tion is ingenious, but we are more inclined to agree with his 
concluding remark that our public are grateful to these authors 
for their well-meant but laborious efforts to please, and await 
with impatience the arrival of a new Scott or Dickens to 
‘breathe into our fiction the breath of life. 


For this Week's Books see page 2678, 


To H.M. THE KiNG. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


To HRH.+xe,PRINCE of WALES. 


DARRS 
| MEDAL 
THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border. 

Half the above Collection for 10/6. 
BARR’S WOODLAND 21 - COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 


Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable 
for Naturalising. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. . 
BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFFODILS 


SPRINC FLOWERS 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


An Admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


WHEN IN DOUBT— 
use VINOLIA Soap 


for your complexion. 


Premier, 4d. 


Toilet (Otto), 10d, 
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| fe 
| 
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t 
| 
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PIANOLA-PLAYING. 


{ 
Nowapays the piano is as much an essential — 


feature of the home as the drawing-room fur- 
niture, and to-day many thousands of families 
are deriving more enjoyment from their pianos 
than at any other period since the instrument 
was invented. The explanation of this lies 


in the fact that these families possess Pianolas, 


and through them are becoming acquainted 
with music of every kind, and are learning 
how much music means as a part of everyday 


life. 


To play the piano well three things are | 


necessary : technical skill, understanding, and 
sympathy ; and the first of these is the great 
stumbling-block that bars the way to piano- 
playing becoming a universal accomplishment, 
Technique is the purely mechanical part of 
piano-playing, the digital dexterity which can 
be acquired only at a cost of years of practice, 
and has to be maintained by still further 
practice. Few people, unless they intend to 
devote themselves to the profession of music, 
can afford the time necessary to keep their 
technique up to any very high standard ; hence 
the number of those who play only a little, and 


‘ 


Pianola’s expression devices are just as effective 
in imbuing the music with the performer's 
understanding and sympathy as the finger-tips 
of the’ virtuoso. 

There are three expression levers: the 
tempo lever, the accent lever, and the sustain- 
ing lever. As the names imply, the tempo 
lever controls the changes of time, :and the 
sustaining lever the sustaining or loud pedal of 
the piano. The accent lever is, perhaps, the 
most valuable, as it governs all changes from 
soft to loud, and also enables ,the performer to 
accent individual notes or chords as may be 
desired ; further, it enables him to subdue the 
accompaniment in either treble or bass. The 
effectiveness and easiness of operation of these 


expression levers make the Pianola infinitely 


more artistic in its playing than any other 
piano-player. A significant fact is that the 


Pianola is the only instrument of its kind 


the still greater number of those who used to 
_ available through our Music Circulating Library. 


play, but have not had time to practise, and 
consequently have forgotten what little they 
once knew. 

The Pianola eliminates technical difficulties. 
It possesses all the key-striking ability necessary 
to execute the most difficult composition known. 
Placed in front of the piano, so that its sixty- 
five ‘fingers’ rest over the keys, and with the 
necessary music-rolls at hand, it enables you 
to play every kind of music without once 
sounding a wrong note, and, in addition, the 
performer guides the playing, controls the force 
with which the keys are struck, directs the 
tempo, and in general interprets the music 
according to his own ideas of its meaning. 


endorsed by almost every pianist and musician. 
of any consequence. Not only that, but men 
like Paderewski, Hoffmann, and Rosenthal own 
Pianolas and use them in their studies. 

The répertoire of the Pianola exceeds 
12,000 different compositions, all of which are 


This vast number includes music of all times 
and countries, and of every kind, from the 
greatest classic to the latest popular musical 
comedy. Familiarity with all kinds of com- 
positions gained through actually playing them 
is the best kind of musical education, and can 
be had only in one way—by possessing a 
Pianola. Should you care to have further: 
particulars of the Pianola, please fill up the 


form annexed and send it to us by post. 


Pianola-playing is a most fascinating occu- 


pation, and is as much real playing as when a 
first-rate pianist performs by hand. The pianist 
may make mistakes, the Pianola cannot, and the 


Please send me further particulars of the 
Pianola. -A.D. 


Name 
Address 


THE ORCHESTRELLE 


FEQLIAN HALL, 135, 136, & 137 New Bond Street, London, pon 


| 
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LS 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH 


FRANCE TO FLORENCE. Reproductions in Colour of 48 Water-Colour 
Sketches. By A. H. Hattam Murray. With Text by H. W. Nevinson 
and Montcomery CARMICHAEL. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. Also an edition of 
150 copies on large paper, 42s. net. [Now ready. 


HONORE DE BALZAC: His Life and 


WRITINGS. By (Miss) MARY F. SANDARS. With Portraits. Demy 
8vo. 12s. net. [Ready next week. 


THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. By 
MICH AEL MacDONAGH, Author of * Daniel O" Connell, the Irish Tribune.’ 
Demy $vo. 12s. net. 

Avery remarkable Series of Letters (hitherto unpublished) to Lord Hardwicke, 
giving the inner history of the Act of Union with Ireland in 1800, and the cause 
which Jed to it. 


JAPAN IN THE BEGINNING OF 


/THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Compiled by the Departments of Agri. 
culture and Commerce in the Japanese Government. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
se ‘ [Ready next week. 


STUDIES IN INDIAN CHILD LIFE. 
SUN-BABIES. By Cornetia Sorasji. 


With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 6s. net. [Just out. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS. By Henry 


W. NEVINSON, Author of “ The Plea of Pan.” Square demy 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready next week. 


SOME ENGINEERING EXPERIENCES. 
RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. 


By FRANCIS FOX, Memb. Inst. Civil Engineers. With Illustrations. 
crown 8vo. 8s. net. (Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—DECEMBER, 1904. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND: 
I. THE NAVY AS PEACEMAKER. By Arcuisarp S. Hurp. 
Il. ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. By Arnotp Wuire. 


ADAM SMITH AND SOME PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. By J. A. R. 
RRIOTT. 


ARTEMIS AND HIPPOLYTUS. By J. G. Frazer. 

WHY JAPAN WILL WIN. By Atrrep Sreap. 

A NOTE ON RUSSIAN FINANCE. By Georrrey Drace. 
NEXT YEAR'S BUDGET. By CuisHoim. 

COTTON AND THE EMPIRE. By Benjamin Tavior. 


“THE WINGED DESTINY” AND FIONA MACLEOD. By ETHEL 
Gopparp. 


WILL THE SCOTTISH CRISIS PRODUCE A MAN? 

THE AWAKENING OF AFGHANISTAN. By Demerrivs Boutcer. 
ARMY REORGANISATION. By Lievur.-Cor. AtsaceR 
SACRED ARCHOLOGY. By Sar Petapan. 

THE CRISIS IN THE BOOK MARKET. By W. Suorr. 


TIME’S ABSTRACT AND BRIEF CHRONICLE. Il. By G. K. 
HESTERTON, 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY, 1904. By F. G. AFLato. 
A MODERN UTOPIA. Chapter II]. By H. G. Weuts. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Liwirtep. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 
THE TRUANTS, Chaps. XXXIV.- BESTORICAL MYSTERIES. XII. 
XXXVI. (Conclusion). By A. E. W. The Mystery of the Kirks. By 
Mason. Lane. 


BISHOP AS HEAD- 
MASTER. HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 


By an Otp Wyke- 
HAMIST. 
CHARLES LAMB'S COMMON- 
PLACE BOOKS. By E. V. Lucas. 
MRS. KAVANAGH: a Sketch from 
the Life. By MacMauon. 


 - REVIVAL OF THE ROAD. 


. G, BRavLey. 


A TEN-THOUSAND-POUND-NOTE. 


By BeNNET CoppLesToNE. 


VI. CANADA. By Miss Jean N 
WRAITH, 
FIsuES ON THEIR DEFENCE. 
y F. G. AFLato. 

PROVINCIAL LETTERS. XVI. A 
Holiday in Wensleydale. By 
Urnanus SYEvAN.. 

OF THE WORLD, Book 11. 


By AcNes and 


Londo#’: SMITH, ELDER &#CO.; Watérloo Place, §.W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
The Story of Art Throughout the Ages (from the French of S. Reinach 
by Florence Simmonds). Heinemann, 10s. net. 
A Record of Spanish Painting (C. Gasquoine Hartley). Scott, 
Ios. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville (Edited by the Countess of 
Strafford), 14s. ; Letters and Recollections of Sir Walter Scott 
(Mrs. Hughes), ros. 6d. net. Smith, Elder. 
Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay, 1778-1840 (Edited by her 
Niece Charlotte Barrett. Vol. 1.). Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 
| Robert Stewart Viscount Castlereagh (Marchioness of Londonderry), 
Humphreys. 
FICTION 
| The Sea-Wolf (Jack London). Heinemann. 6s. 
Arrows of Fortune (Algernon Gissing). Arrowsmith. 6s. 
Le Chéne Sage et les Roseaux Fous (par Raymond Clauzel). Paris; 
Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de Librairie. 3 fr. 50. 
The Redemption of Damian Gier (Winefride Trafford- Taunton). 
Digby, Long. 6s. 
The Book of Angelus Drayton (Mrs. Fred Reynolds) ; The Waters of 
Oblivion (Adeline Sergeant). Long. 6s. each. 
The Discipline of Christine (Mrs. Barré Goldie). Alston Rivers. 65, 
At Sunrise (Herbert Spurrell). Greening. 6s. 
Julia (Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Talking Master (W. Teignmouth Shore). Isbister. 6s. 
Some Experiences of Lady Emily (Harold Ohison). Everett. 15. 
Highrigg (P. A. Haddow). Foulis. 6s. 
His Young Importance (Ralph H. Bretherton). Heinemann. 6s. 
Hana, a Daughter of Japan (Gensai Murai), Tokyo: the Hochi 
Shimbun. 


| The Golden Thread (Tom Gallon). Nash. 6s. 
The Fight (Sibyl Creed) ; The Edge of Circumstance (Edward Noble). 


Blackwood. 6s. each. 
HISTORY 


Memoirs of the Martyr King: Being a Detailed Record of the Last 
Two Years of the Reign of His Most Sacred Majesty King 
Charles I., 1646-1648-9 (Allan Fea). Lane. £5 §s. net. : 

Records of the Reign of Tukulti-Ninib I., King of Assyria about 
B.C. 1275 (L. W. King). Luzac. 6s. net. 

Wellington, Soldier and Statesman (William O’Connor Morris). 
Putnams. 

Old Florence and Modern Tuscany (Janet Ross). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

Romance of the Feudal Chateaux (Elizabeth W. Champney). Putnams. 

With Kuroki in Manchuria (Frederick Palmer). Methuen. 7+. 6d. net. 

Select Statutes, Cases and Documents to Illustrate English Constitu- 
tional History, 1660-1832 (Edited by C. Grant Robertson). 
Methuen. Ios. 6d. net. 

Three Generations of Fascinating Women (Lady Russell). Longmans. 
6d. net. 

English Church History (Rev. Alfred Plummer). Edinburgh: Clark. 
35. net. 

The Russo-Japanese War (Thomas Cowen). Arnold. 15s. net. 

The Campaign with Kuropatkin (Douglas Story). Laurie. 1os. 6d. net. 

History of the Indian Mutiny (G. W. Forrest. 2 vols.). Blackwood. 

Life and Letters at Bath in the XVIII. Century (A. Barbeau). 
Heinemann. 15s. net. 

The History of the English Corn Laws (J. S. Nicholson). Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 

History of the Victoria Cross (P. A. Wilkins). Constable. 215. net. 

Heroes of the Storm (William D. O'Connor). Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin. 1.50. 

A History of England : Vol. I. England under the Stuarts (G. M. 
Trevelyan). Methuen. 

Western Europe in the Fifth Century (by the late E. A. Freeman). 
Macmillan. Ios. net. 

The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904 (Olin D. Wheeler. 
2 vols.), 25s. net; Slav or Saxon (William Dudley Foulke), 55. 
Putnams. 

The Council in the Marches of Wales (Caroline A. J. Skeel). Rees. 

The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate Church of S. Saviour 
Southwark (Canon Thompson). Stock. 5s. net. 


NATURAL HIsTory 
The Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots (Josh Brace). Murray. 55. net. 
The Adventures of Cock Robin and His Mate (R. Kearton). Cassell. 


6s. 
POETRY 


The Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne (Vols. IV. and V.). 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. net each. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
The ~~" “weed Epick (Benjamin Disraeli). Hurst and Blackett, 


35. 6d. 

The Golden Treasury (Francis T. Palgrave). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. and. 
35. Od. net. 

The Exile of Sita (Translated from the elegant Bengali of the learned 
Pundit, Iswarachundra Vidyasagara by H. Jane Harding). Drane. 


Young England :—I. : Vivian Grey (Disraeli). Johnson. 5:. net. 
Love Poems of Byron. Lane. Is. 6d. net. 
The Adventures of Philip) &c. (William Makepeace Thackeray). 
Macmillan. 35. 6d. 
The Story without an End (From the German of Carové by Sarah 
Austin). Duckworth. 15. 6. net. 


(Continued on page . 
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WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LiFe AND CORRESPONDENCE oF 


LORD COLERIDGE 
(Lord Chief Justice of England). 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
Two volumes, with Portraits. 30s. net. 


Times.—‘‘ Lord Coleridge was certainly one of the most versatile and 
brilliant men of his time. and his character and career are adequately 
reflected in this most valuable biography.’ 


18098 of a 
By HENRY 


LIFE AND LETTERS AT BATH IN | 
THE 18tu CENTURY. By A. BARBEAU. With a Preface by 
Price rss. net. Also an édition-de luxe, with extra ~ 


plates, limited to 50 copies, price £2 2s. net. 


THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT 


Austin Dosson. 


THE PRIVATE LIVES OF 


WILLIAM II. AND HIS CONSORT. 


A Secret History of the Court of Berlin. From the Papers and 
Diaries extending over a period beginning from 1888 to the Spring 
y-in-waiting on her Majesty the Empress Queen. 
- FISCHE R. ros. net. 


THE AGES. 


An Illustrated Record hy S. REINACH. Frem the French by 
FLORENCE Simmonps. With 6co mimature I]lustrations, 10s. net. 


State... 


(Chansons 


Incidents 


SEVEN’ YEARS’ HARD. By Ricnarp Free. | 
A record of pioneering in the East End. ..arue crown 8vo. ss. net. 
British Weekly.—“ This oy = written and sympathetic narrative 
should be studied by every social worker. 


FRENCH SONGS OF OLD CANADA. 
l'Ancienne France.) Pictured by GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON, An exquisite Altum of Coloured Plates, with the 
Old Music, Folio Picture Bcards. Price 31s. 6d. net. This edition 
is limited to 350 copies. 


HIS YOUNG IMPORTANCE. By RALPH 


HAROLD BRETHERTON, Axzthor of “The Child Mind.” 6s. 


KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. 
By E. D. MOREL. With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 
Daily News.—‘‘ At last in this book we have a thorough, complete, and 
decisive account of the methods of government applied in the Congo 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE: From the French 
of K. WALISZEWSKI by Lady MARY LOYD. 14s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ By far the best book about ‘ Grozny’ which has so 

| or appeared i in English 


- MEMOIRS OF A GREAT DETECTIVE. 
in the life of JOHN WILSON MURRAY. With 
Portrait and Fecsimiles _ Tos, net. 


AFTER WORK: : Fragments from the Work- | 
shep of an Old Publisher. By EDWARD MARSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Medium _ Medium 8vo. w with 24 Full- “page Plates, tos, net. 


| The Shorter Works: Walter: 


| Burns’ Poems, | 


Free 


6s. each Novel. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


By HALL CAINE. 


Liverpool Post.—“ Hall Caine has returned with triumphant success to 
He is an unerring master of simple 
human nature in emotional situations, and he has never exemplified this 
power more thrillingly than in ‘ The Prodigal Sop.’ 


the field of his early achievements. 


ON ETNA. 
PAM. 
1001 INDIAN NIGHTS. 


CAPTAIN AMYAS. 
“JENA” OR “SEDAN”? ©. a. BEYERLEIN. 
A LADDER OF SWOR 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 


THE MERRY - GOo- ROUND 


NEW FICTION. 6s. each Novel. 


Novel by the Author of “‘ Pigs in Clover.” 


BACCARAT. FRANK DANBY. 


With many Illustrations i in Colour. 


A New Book by the Author of *‘ The Call of the Wild.” 


THE SEA WOLF. JACK LONDON. 


With 6 Illustrations. 


ANDREW VANE G. W. CARRYL. 


THE EAGLE’S SHADOW. J. B. CABELL, 
THE HEART OF PENELOPE. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 
THE GREY WORLD. evetyn UNDERHILL. 

NORMA LORIMER. 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


SARATH KUMAR GHOSH. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


DOLF WYLLARDE. 


London: WM. HEINEWANN, Covent WC. 


You: must buy Xmas Presents: 
‘THE BEST TO BUY IS.A BOOK. © 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


‘These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (63 ins. by 
4ins., and 3 in. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type 
on a thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title- 
page to each Volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they 

e reading a real pleasure. 
Cloth, 3s, net ; limp lambskin, 3s, 6d, net per Volume: 


Evelyn’s 


"s Work 

The Vision. of Dante.’ 

Peacock’s Novels. 

Boswell’ s Life of Dr. Johnson. 

2vo 

New England Ro- 
neces. 

Tennyson’ 

Poems of Wordsw 


Savage dor. 
Letters of Walpole. 
The Ingoldsby Legends. 
Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 2 vols.: 
Shakespeare. 3 vols. 
Milton’s Poems. 


Don ' Quixote. 
Bacon’s Works. 
Shelley’ s Poems. 
Pepys’ Diary. 
Keats’ Poems. 
Poe’s Tales, 
Marco Polo’s Travels. 
Captain Cook's Voyages. 
Rossetti’s Early Italian Poets. 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 

he Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Homer’s Iliads. ‘Translated by Georce CuarMan 
s Odysseys and Shorter Poems. Translated by Georce CHAPMAN. 
wift’s ‘Journal to Stella. 
3en Jonson’s Plays and Poems. 

St. James's Gazette.—*“ Afl the modern features of handsome bind ing, large type. 
thin paper, and smail compass are seen at their best.” 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 
A Series of Volumes Illustrative of the Work of Great Artists. 

Each Volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a Frontis- 
piece in photogravure. ‘hese are in many cases made from works which have not 
previously been reproduced. Each Volume also contains a list of the principal 
works of the Artist. 


Botticelli. By Ricuarp Davey. G. F. Watts. By Dr. R. Pantini. 

Reynolds. By A. L.  Tintoretto. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL, 
Constable’s: Sketches. By Sir Paslo Veronese. By Mrs. 

James D. Linton, B By Matcous B 

Velasquez. By A. L. Batory. By MALCOLM BELL. 

Gozzoli. By Hucu Sroxes. Puvis de Chavannes. By Arsixe 

Raphael. By Evccumse STAcey. ALEXANDRE. 

Van Dyck. By HuGu Stokes. Titian. By Bett. 


Studio.—‘* Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters 
. . » excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to 
— — of some of the less known and least accessible of the painters’ 
chief works. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT ARTISTS. 


These volumes contain about 48 Illustrations on a large scale. Many of the 
reproductions are printed in tints and mounted on a paper to harmonise with the 
tints. The books are bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs. 
The beautiful binding design is printed in three colours. 4to. 7s. 6d. net each. 

BURNE-JONES. ALBRECHT DURER. HOLBEIN. 


Manchester Guar ‘dian.—‘‘ Is sure of a welcome. The reproductions are printed 


| with unusual care. 


NEWNES’ OF THE APPLIED 


TS. 

A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, with the 
object of providing information of really practical value to collectors and students, 
without perplexing the reader with unimportant and uonecessary detail. The illus~ 
trations will be both numerous and of the highest quality, and will include some 


subjects in colour. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE— 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Knowtes. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freprrick Fenn. 
Crown 8vo. c! + cloth, gilt top, top, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
DIALSTONE LANE. By W. W. Jacoss. _Iilus- 


trated by WiLL Ow EN. 6s 
Daily Graphic.—" He would be a dull éog whom Mr. W. W. Jacobs failed to 
amuse in ‘ Dialstene Lane.’ ‘The story has his true and lively touch.” 
Financial News.—** Extremely amusing. 


THE PH@NIX AND THE CARPET. By 


E. Nessit. With 70 Illustrations by H. R. 6s. 
Times,— Full of good and varied matter and excellently illustrated.” 
Pall Mali Gazette.--‘* Children will find ‘The Phcenix and the Carpet’ 


thoroughly to their taste.’ 
Gentlewoman.—‘' E. Nesbit has devised that most difficult of children’s books— 


| a good new fairy tale.” 


JIM MORTIMER, SURGEON. by R. S. 
WARREN Bet. 3s. 6d. 
To-Day.—“' A story that grips.” 
Nottingham Guardian.—*‘ A capital story...... .Mr. Bell writes with vigour, and 
his pictures of life in the London slums are full of material that seems to have beerr 
obtained at first hand.” 


THE FARM OF THE DAGGER. By Even 


PHILLPOTTS. 3s. 6d. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Quinton Honeywe ol is a perfect hero, and Eve..,...is a sweet 
blossom of the great moorland-on which her life is spent. Some of the minor 
characters are even more skilfully handled than the principals.” 

Times.—* He knows and can express the soul of the moor as perhaps no other 


writer can.” 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 
. 3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Ready Immediately. At all Libraries. 


MR. BARING-GOULD’S NEW WORK. 


Size, large post 8vo. handsomely bound in gold and silver, blocked, 
art linen, 6s. 


{In view of the intense ignorance of the average Englishman as to the 
plots of the Operas, this work possesses an enhanced interest. 


Siegfried: 


A ROMANCE 
Founded on WAGNER'S 
OPERAS ‘“‘RHEINGOLD,” 
“ SIEGFRIED,” and 
“ GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 


BY 


S. BARING-GOULD, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHARLES ROBINSON. 


A companion volume to 
Mr. E. F. BENSON’S 
“The Valkyries.” 


re 


THE WITTIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE FOOLISH DICTIONARY. 


An exhausting work of reference to uncertain English words, their 
origin, meaning, legitimate and illegitimate use, confused by a few 
pictures by WALLACE GOLDSMITH. 


Messrs. DEAN’S Lists are full of interest. Ask your Bookseller 
te show you the ** Remarque Series of Classics,” bound in chamois, 
és, net. 


London: DEAN & SON, Lrp., 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


| 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Coutinued. 


Napoleon: the Last Phase (Lord Rosebery). Humphreys. 
Dante’s Divina Commedia (Translated into English Prose by the Kev, 
H. F. Tozer). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 35. 6. net. 


TRAVEL 


' Through Town and Jungle (William H. Workman and Fanny B, 


Workman). Unwin. net. 

Bonnie Scotland (Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described by A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff), 20s. net; The Channel Islands (Painted by 
Henry W. Wimbush. Described by Edith F. Carey), 20s. net; 
Scottish Life and Character (Painted by H. J. Dobson. De- 
scribed by Wm. Sanderson), 75. 6d. net; Familiar London 
(Painted by Rose Barton), 20s. net ; The Canterbury Pilgrimages 
(H. Snowdon Ward), 6s. ; The King’s Homeland: Sandringham 
and North-West Norfolk (W. A. Dutt), ros. net ; The Hardy 
Country (Charles G. Harper), 6s. Black. 


| In Unknown Africa (Major P. H. G. Powell-Cotton). Hurst and 
Blackett. 21s. net. 
| India (Colonel Sir Thomas H. Holdich). Frowde. 7-.. 6d. net. 
| The Native Tribes of South-East Australia (A. W. Howitt) Mac. 
millan. 21s. net. 
More ()ueer Things about Japan (Douglas Sladen and Norma Lorimer), 
Treherne. 21s. net. 


| The Heart of the Orient (M. M. Shoemaker). Putnams. tos. 6d. neti 


The Road in Tuscany (Maurice Hewlett. 
net. 

Wanderings in the Great Forests of Borneo (Odoardo Beccari. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Enrico H. Giglioli and Revised by F. H. H, 


2 vols.). Macmillan. 


Guillemard). Constable. 16s. net. 
VERSE 
The Sin of David (Stephen Phillips). Macmillan. 4:. 6d. net. 
A Wanderer and Other Poems (Leila Macdonald). Unwin. 3s. 6% 
net. 
' The Roswick Blend (Knobkerry). Drane. 6s. 
| Music and Other Poems (Henry Van Dyke). Hodder and Stoughton 


| Englishwoman’s Year Book, 1905 (Edited by Emily James). 


55. net. 

Poems and Songs (J. R. Newell). Boston: Badger. 

Lyrics of Joy (Frank Dempster Sherman). Boston: Houghton 
Mittin, $1 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Cassell’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia. Cassell. 12s. 6d. net 
Dionysius of Alexandria (Edited by Charles Lett Feltoe). 
at the University Press. 75. 6d. net. 
Egomet (By E. G. O.). Lane. 35. 6d. net. 


Cambridge 


Black. 
2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY.’ SOME AUGUST DAYS IN JAPAN. 

Bv Frep Wuisuaw. Chaps. XX XI.- By W. E. Norris. 

XXXV. (Concluded.) A MUSICAL DIFFERENCE. By 
A NIGHT'S FISHING IN WALES. Mrs. Coayns Carr. 

By A. T. Jounson. AN ENGINE-ROOM AFFAIR. By 
THE SWORDSMAN'S VICTORY = Artuur H. HENDERSON. 

By W.H. Portock. AT THE SIGN 
WIND AND WAVE. ByL. Bacpwiy. By Anprew Lana. 


NEW SERIALS FOR 1905. 


The JANUARY Issue of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE will contain the Opening 
Chapters of Two New Serial Stories. The First is written in Collaboration by 
WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK and his son, GUY UC. POLLOCK, and is 
entitled ‘HAY FEVER.” It is concerned with the adventures of a much and 
yustly respected stockbroker, and is founded on the known action of a drug some- 
times prescribed for hay fever ; but, naturally, the Authors have aimed more at 
amusement than at scientific accuracy. 

The SECOND SERIAL is from the pen of M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell), and is entitled “‘ WILD WHEAT.” It is a rural romance, of which the 
sceneis laid in Dorset. It concerns the vicissitudes which befell Peter Hounsell, a 
young yeoman, in the reaping of the crop sown by him not in orthodox furrows, but 
in waste places. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo. gilt top, 5s. net. 


TRAVEL PICTURES. 


By ‘‘ ISRAFEL.” 
Author of Musical Fantasies,” ‘‘ Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks,” and 
Little Beast Book." 

“While one is delighted by the changing lights and colours, the strange scenes 
and odd figures that are continually being flashed from the pages, one may be no 
less interested in the literary process that makes all this possible. How is it done, 
chis sudden visualising of things and scenes in a few words? "—Morning Post. 

“It is masterly English, no doubt......this book of many delights.”—Qxeen. 

“* Probably it would be safe to say that the art of word-painting has never been 
¢zrried to such lengths as in these flowing, scintillating, iridescent little sketches.” 

lorning Leader. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd., 

and of all Booksellers. 


NOW READY. FIFTH EDITION. 1s. net (postage 1d.). 


PRACTICAL 
AMBULANCE TABLETS. 


By SYDNEY PARTRIDGE, M.D. and M.S. Edin., Examiner and 
Lecturer to the St. John Ambulance Association. 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street. 
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OF THE SHIP. — 


WASTED FIRES. Novel by Hume Niset. 


SHARKS. City Life. 
Vv UY HORNE 
SHARKS. (Author of ** When it was Dark") 
SHARKS. and Leo CustTANce. 6s. 
WHEN IT WAS DARK. 4th Edition. 6s. 
Guy THORNE. 

Rev. R. J. Camppett says : ‘‘ A remarkable book.” 

The Bishop or Lonpon says: ** A remarkable work of fiction.” 
PORTALONE. C. RANGER-GULL. 6s. 
FOR SATAN’S SAKE. 6s. 

A Novel by ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 
IN DEEP ABYSS. GEORGES OHNET, 
IN DEEP ABYSS. Author of ‘‘ The Ironmaster.” 6g, 
HIS SHARE OF THE WORLD. 


A Story by Mrs. AMY GRIFFIN. 


3s. 6d. 
AT SUNRISE. 4 Tale by HERBERT SPURRELL. 6s. 


A MOORLAND PRINCESS. 


= A Romance by A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES. aed 
THE PILGRIMS. A Novel by E. BELasysE. 6s. 
MY CHUMS AT SCHOOL. 


A Tale by TYSON-STUBBS. 
TRIM AND ANTRIM’S SHORES. 6s. 
A Humorous Story by H. G. FILDES. 
THE SORROWS OF JUPITER. 3s. 6d. 
THE PRIVILEGE OF MOTHERHOOD. 
A Treatise by LUCIE SIMPSON. 3s. 6d. 
THE ROYAL STANDARD 
of God’s United Kingdom. 3s. 6d. 
A Theological Discourse by ANNIE M. COX. baste. aes 


Catalogue post-free on application. 
London: GREENING & CO. (Lrp.), 20 Cecil Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST. 


4 Mr. GeEorGE WrynpHAm’s Rectorial Address, | 
{THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE, is 
now ready. Price, paper, 1s. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE| 
STATE, 


BY 
The Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
JOHN OF GAUNT. 


With Portraits and Maps. Demy Svo. 18s. net. 

“ The depth of research displayed in this first work by a young writer is scarcely 
more remarkable than the skill with which the results of that research have been 
applied. The references we -have made to the history of ‘ John of Gaunt’ and his 
times by no means exhaust the interest of this remarkable book. We find here 
equally bold and striking views of the great Duke’s domestic relations and_his 
influence upon the civilisation of his age. The Appendices supply much curious 
information and the mndex deserves special commendation. The book is sumptuously 
produced, and the illustrations are singularly appropriate. On the whole, it is not 
perhaps too much to say that. Casall no more important work on medizval history has 
appeared during recent years.”—Atheneum. 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


By Puivir A. Witkins. Being an Account of the 520 Acts of Bravery for 
which the Decoration has been awarded, and Portrait of 292 Recipients. 
4to. 21s net. 
“* Nothing but praise can be found for this admirable volume. Init are gathered 
together complete and graphic, but modestly truthful and accurate accounts of the 
520 acts of bravery which have earned the coveted cross. It is a volume that 
should find a place in every British home. Mr. Wilkins has done his work well, 
and his volume distinctly supplies a want.”—S?. /amies's Gazette. 


INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goopricu Freer, 
Author of “ Outer Isles.” Illustrated. Demy 8so. ras. 6d. net. 

Miss Goodrich Freer writes of Jerusalem rather from the historical than the 
religious standpoint. She describes the Jerusalem of to-day, its various creeds and 
races, its inner life, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian, all of which she has had un- 
usual opportunities for observing during a long residence in the Holy City, devot-d 
entirely to the study of its life in every aspect, opportunities which her linguistic 

have bled her to utilise to the utmost. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Cuarves WHIBLEY, 


By S. 


Author of ‘‘ A Book of Scoundrels,” &c. 7s. €d. net. 
uhart, and 


An original series of Studies on Rabelais, C i Cas , Urq 
several of the famous Tudor ‘Translators (with one or two Essays in a lighter vein). 


THE OLD ROAD. By H. Bertoc, Author of 
“* The Path to Rome.” 
by Wittiam Hype. Mapsand Plans. 31s. 6d. net. 

“‘ Mr. Hilaire Belloc describes with much fascination of ae his exploration of 
the P.lgrim’s Way from Winchester to Canterbury.” —Standar, 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Sipney Leer, Litt.D., Author of “A Life of 
William Shakespeare,” &c. Illustrated with Pornaits. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Lee's biographies are solid and valuable pieces of work......there is fre- 
quent evidence of original work, and Mr. Lee's somewhat formal manner, rises at 
umes to a sort of eloquence, the more impressive from its ordinary severity.” 


Prof. C. H. Herrorn, in Manchester Guardian, 
WILLIAM COBBETT. A Study of his Life as 
= in his Writings. 


By E. I. Cariyite. Demy 8vo. illustrated, 7s. ¢d. 


” We have read this book with real enjoyment and interest.” —4 thene@um. 
“Mr. Carlyle has a fascinating subject, and has written a very interesting 
book." —Westminster Gazette. 


WANDERINGS IN THE GREAT FORESTS 


OF BORNEO. By Ovoarvo Beccari. Revised and Edited by F. H. H. 
GuittemMarp, M.A. Demy 8vo. With many Illustrations and Maps. 16s. net. 


THE DUKES AND POETS OF FERRARA. 


A Study in the Politics, Poetry, and Religion of the rsth and early 16th cen- 
turies. By Epmunp G. Garongr, Author of “ Dante's Ten Heavens” &c. 
With numerous Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. 18+. net. 
“* Avery delightful and very valuable book....... the work will be eagerly welcomed 
and earnestly read by many people.” — Daily Telegraph. 


THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE FROM 


THEOLOGY TO RELIGION. By R. L. BREMNER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MY SERVICE IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 
By General Sir J. LurHer Vavcuan. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
MR. JOHN FOX’S NEW BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. By 


Joun Fox, Author of he tae Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With 
Coloured Milustrations. 3s. 


A NEW BOOK BY “0. S.” 
A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Seaman, 


Author of ‘* Borrowed Plumes.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. 


MIRIAM MICHELSON. 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE. 


CHARLES G. D. RoBERTs. 
VERANILDA. GEORGE GISSING. 
PATHS OF JUDGMENT. 


ANNE DouGLas SEDGWICK. 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. 


Onoto WaATANNA. 
THE DIVINE FIRE. May SINCLAIR. 
THE BANDOLERO. 


PauL GWYNNE. 
A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited,16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


With numerous Photogravures and other Illustrations | 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


IN TEN VOLUMES. Imp. 8vo. cloth, £5; half-morocco, £7 10s. 
Booksellers allow the usual Discount off above Prices, 


THIS INDISPENSABLE WORK 


REVISED is referred to in 7.?.'s Weekly as 
**The best Encyclopedia in the lan- 
TO 1904. guage. It is a miracle of accuracy, of 


Chambers’s Cyclopzedia 
of English Literature. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 
Imp. S8vo. cloth, £1 118. 6d. net ; half-morocco, £2 5s, net. 
illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Portraits. 
Dr. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, the British Weekly, says: 


Patrick has achieved a magnificent triumph. he book is simply astoni ne. 
lt raises the whole standard of literary among us.” 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Charmingly Illustrated and Artistically Bound. 


The Pediar’s Pack. By Mrs. Atrrep BaLpwin. 
A Series of Fairy Stories. With Nine Coloured Illustrations by Cuas. 
Pears, Punch Artist. 


5s. 
Hazard and Heroism. 


Henry, Lovis Tracy, &c. 


Glyn Severn’s School-days. 


With Eight Illustrations by Cuas. Pears. 


Stories told by G. A. 
By G. M. Fenn. 


Brought to Heel. By Kexr Carr. A School 
Story of engrossing interest. 
3s, 6d. 
“Viva Christina.” By Epitn E. Cowper. The 


Adventures of a young Scot with the British Legion. 


A School Champion. By Ramonp JacBerns. 
A Girl's School Story. 
3s. 6d. 


That Awful Little Brother. 


BALpDwIn. 


The Blue Baby. 


trated by Lewis Baumer. 


By May 


By Mrs. MoLeswortu. Illus- 
Unitorm with “ Hoodie.” 

2s, 6d. 

Careless Jane, and Other Tales: By 


Karuarine Pyie. Children’s Rhymes Illustrated. 


A Bunch of Keys. By Marcaret Jounson. 
Illustrated by Jessie Watcor. A Series of Stories in which Pictures are 
introduced instead of certain of the words: the idea being for the children to 
supply the missing words as they read. 


1s. 6d. 
Elsie’s Magician. By Frep WuisHaw. 


“* A captivating little tale.” 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


6s. THE GIRLS OF MRS. PRITCHARD’S SCHOOL. With 
Ten Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 
5s. A MODERN TOMBOY. With. Eight Illustrations by 


Cuas. Pears. 


3s. 6d. PETRONELLA; and The Coming of Polly. 


Six Illustrations by W. Rainey. 


BUSTER BROWN; — = HIS RESOLUTIONS. 
3s. 


With 


‘* Buster ” having carried out his resolve to make Americans laugh has now come 
over to experiment on the British renanae oe is commating all along the line. 


THE NEW ADVENTURES I FOXY GRANDPA. 


3s. 6d. 
A Humorous abana Picture Book. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., Edinburgh and London. 
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THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS OF H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF. CAMBRIDGE, K.G., K.T., K.P. (deceased). 


M EgSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

SELL AUCTION, at their House; No. rh Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MON YDAY, November 28, by order of the Executors, at One 
o'clock precise! the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of his Royal Highness the 
DUKE OF CAs IBRIDGE, K.G., K.T., K.P., &c. (deceased), comprising por- 
trai and fancy subjects by f. Bartolozzi, ’P. W. "Tomkins, and others, English and 
foreign views, f.ncy subjects by masters of the French schools, portraits by French 
engravers, mezzotints by English engravers, collections of engravings in volumes, 
an extensive collection of drawings by old masters in three large volumes, &c. 


May bev iewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF FRANCIS LYONS, ESQ. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
wc., TUESDAY, November 29, and Following Day, at One 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS comprising a portion of 
the Library of FRANCIS LYONS, Esq., of Cork, containing the Writings 
of Dickens: Sir Walter Scott, 74 vols. ; 
Books of Prints and Costtime; the Writings of Macaulay, Grote, Clarendon, 
Gibbon, Lord Mahon; Hallam, Prescott, Milman, &c. ; Carlyle’s Works, Library 
Edition, 4 vols. Mémoires relatifs’ la Révolution Fran¢ aise, 56 vols, ; Guizot, 
Mémoires re! latifs . l"Histoire de France, 31 vols. ; Petitot Collection, 130 vols. ; 
Niel, Portraits ces Personnages Francaise, 2 vols. ; Gavard, Galeries Historiques, 
19 vols. ; Collection Compléte des Tableaux Historiques de la Révolution Fran- 

ise, with the Plates i in two states, and the Original Drawing by Fragenard of the 

tispiece to the first volume; and OTHER PROPERTIES. including the 
Original Proofs of Tennyson's Hands all Round, Britons (suard your Own, and 
Suggested by Reading an Article in the Newspaper : Early Printed Books, and 
Specimens ot Cox aitit rental Typography and Eneraving : Portraits and Books of 
Prints ; Works relating to America, Voyages and Travel, Ray Society, Serial Pub- 
lications, Ackermana's Repository of Arts, 49 vols., Extra-Illustrated Books, 
Pyne’s Roya! Residences, 3 vols. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


Strand, 


on 


Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 
K.G., K.T., K.P (deceased). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington ——s 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, December 2, and Following Day, by order of the 

Executors, at Ges o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of his Royal Highness the 

DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G., K.T., K.P., &c. (deceased), comprising books 

of military and civil costumes, fine art galleries and books of prints, extra-illustrated 

books, militar} history and ‘regimental records, collected works of English and 

_ nm classic auth; s, large collections of pamphlets and plays, various works in 

logy, biography, history, poetry, &c. ; many finely bound. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITCTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Month!y Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIE> PURCHASED OR VAILUED AND CATALOGUED AND 


ARRANGED. 
Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and AB C. 
CENTRAL 1515. 


Telephone: 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 157 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—BOOKS at 3d. to gd. 
IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT. Just issued, and sent post free on 
application, a Catalogue of Books, many illustrated and in handsome bindings, from 
the ublished price of which the above liberal discount is allowed. —GILBERT & 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Ws ANTED, a COPY of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


for MAY 4, 1895. Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C 


Telegraps:i. 


BOOKS. 
Largest Stock in London of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 
All in perfectly new condition as originally published, but at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
LECEMBER SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE JUST READY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


NEWLY PUBLISHED. 


Price: 3/6 


The Chapel on the Hill: 


Johnson's British Poets, 75 vols.; | 


A SEASIDE IDYLL, ny 
BY 
ALFRED PRETOR, 
Author of ‘* Ronald and I.” 
‘Will be read with genuine 


** Our author is a firm believer in the re-existence of animals.” 
Weymouth Journal, 

We cordially recommend the book.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


Londen: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


_ EDUCATION. 


* A clever romance. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Specis al care given to individua! development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. 


The place and the 


, system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL ; 


Now ready, price 25, 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
THE 


ART ANNUAL, 1904, 


consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 


H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 


By A. L. BALDRY. 


With nearly 60 Illustrations, 
Sichading 2 Full-page Photogravures and 2 Full-page Plates in Colour. 


London : 


VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road. 
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Prospectus and references on application. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed for in June, 1905. The value 
is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry and tuition, 1o £30 a year.— 
For particulars apply to Miss WrartH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Special Articles: 
THE NAPOLEONIC FIFTH ACT. 
EVOLUTIONS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Illustrated by A. Carruthers Gould. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 2d. weekly. 
Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
23 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 


per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum mont 
elow £100. 
Advances made to Customers, and al! Genera! Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAVENscROFT, Secretary, ) 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES. PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
M (F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.,) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at ¢ Fenchurca Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch O Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & 


nly balances when not drawn 


inky DIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
vic 


P. FRE et SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

A, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. ‘ 


P. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRU ISES and 
& ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at the Leadon Offices, 122 Leadeghal!l Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


. Avenue, W.C. 


| 
} 
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CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCEA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 
accontpany cach bottle. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, HEnry 

LowENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. Grorce 

Epwarpes’ Season. Every Evening at &.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE: PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at& The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. Atrrep Butt, Manager. 


| FRANCIS BURDETT THOMAS MONEY 

COUTTS, of White's Club, St. James's Street, London, Esquire, do hereby 
give notice that I have assumed and intend upon al! occasions and at all times to 
sign and use and be called and known by the name of FRANCIS COUTTS only 
in lieu of and substitution for my present name of Francis Burdett Thomas Money 
Coutts. In testimony whereof I do hereby sign and subscribe myself by such my 


intended future name. 
Dated this 23rd day of November, 1904. 
Witness FRANCIS COUTTS. 
C. E. Byles, 17 Balfern Grove, Chiswick, Writer. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., " 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


FREDERICK HOTELS. 


Tue sixth ordinary general meeting of the Frederick Hotels, Limited, was held 
on Thursday, at the Hotel Great Central, Marylebone Road, N.W., under the 
presidency of Colonel F.G. Oldham. . 

The Secretary (Mr. L. W. Slade) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman referred to the losses the Company had d through the 
deaths of Sir John Blundell Maple and Mr. F. Gordon. Turning now to the 
accounts of the past year, he thought it would be acknowledged that if they took 
into consideration the depression in all kinds of business during the whole year, 
which had caused such a lack of ready money, the result of the past year’s working 
was not at all unsatisfactory, and if they looked closely into the details of the accounts 
they would find that the position is even better than it at first sight appeared. The 
total business done during the year ended June 30, 1904, was £322,454, as compared 
with £323,231 for the previous year, which showed a falling off of only £777, a 
hardly perceptible difference in the comparison of such large figures. On the other 
hand, the cost of wines, spirits, &c., consumed in the year was £3,592 less than in 
the previous year, and the working expenses for wages, salaries, &c., show a de- 
crease of about £2,000. It should also be remembered that a large sum—namely, 
419,573—had been expended out of revenue on repairs and maintenance, and at the 
same time the sum of £1,455, which was charged to this head in the year ended 
June 30, 1903, had not been taken as a set-off against the expenditure of the past 
year, but, on the contrary, they had allowed the whole burden to fall upon the 
revenue for the year in question. They would, no doubt, have noticed in the 
report that £4,863 had been carried forward in 1904, as compared with £1,368 
carried forward in 1903, and, bearing in mind what he had just said in regard 
to the abnormally large charges made against revenue during the past year, 
they would see in a moment that they could have made a distribution on the pre- 
ferred shares, as was done last year ; but the directors did not think it was prudeny 
to do so until they could see how the i d petition in hotel business 
generally was likely to! affect them, and until trade conditions had actually taken 
a more favourable turn. He denied that there had been an increase in directors’ 
fees, which in 1903 amounted to £3,250, whereas in 1904 they were £2,511, With 
regard to the hotels themselves, they were still looking forward to the time when 
the Government works would be completed at Dover, and when the Burlington 
Hotel will be able tu earn considerably more than it does at present. The Wharn- 
cliffe Rooms at the Great Central had continued to earn a considerable amount of 
money and to justify the expenditure incurred upon them, and he thought that the 
excellent catering always obtainable in those rooms was now fully appreciated by 
visitors. He was glad to say that the bookings for dinners and entertainments of 
different descriptions for the coming season were quite satisfactory. To sum up the 
present position ina few words, he might say that last year they earned, roughly, 
45,000 more than they did the year before, and had expended the bulk of it 
in improving the efficiency and comfort of the hotels. He hoped that when they 
met again in 1905 the directors would be able to lay before them a condition 
of affairs even more favourable than at present. He then moved: “ That 
the directors’ report and the annual st t of for the year ended 
June 30, 1904, be approved and adopted.” 

Mr. George Cooke seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried, 

Votes of thanks to the staff and the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
*« Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank BBR 
got up, of * London and Environs.’ ” 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Dai/y Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all." — Daily Graphic. 


LO N DO N “ & brilliant book.”"— Times. 


“Particularly good,” —Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 4th Edition, Revised, 
AND E. T. COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 


5/- 
24 Maps and Plans. 
60 Illustrations. 


100 Illus., Maps, and Plans, 5s. 


60 Illus., Maps, and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


NORTH WALES. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Lian- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


‘DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, {/- cach. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Raiiway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.— Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece. 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales. 1s. and 2s, 
‘List post free.—Darlington & Co., Liangolien 


Do you Hunt ? 
Do you Shoot ? 


Do you Fish ? 
Do you Motor ? 


Do you go Racing ? 
Do you go in for Gardening ? 
Do you play Bridge ? 


Do you solve Acrostics ? 


Do you care for Country Topics ? 


If you do any of these things and like reading about 

them in a thoroughly up-to-date, beautifully illustrated 

Journal, it is absolutely necessary that you should at 
once secure a copy of 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED. 


EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Or post free 64d, from the Publishers, 
LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED; 
12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


26 November, 1904 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
By G. B.-J. 
With 45 Photogravures aad other ER In 2 vols. 8vo. 
__Printed on Hand-made Paper. net. _ 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: a Commentary. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. With over 200 Illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. In 2 vols. extra crown Svo. 21s. net. — 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S NEW BOOK. 


THE SIN OF DAVID: a Poetical Drama. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
T/MES.—* The blank verse is again full of the rich harmonies and stately 
movements which filled us with wonder when ‘ Marpessa’ a ; the same 
self-restraint, refusing to dissipate interest in episodes, which gave ‘ Herod’ its 
dramatic unity is seen again here, and Mr. Phillips shows once more in what 
masterly fashion he can interpret the beatings of the human bird against its cage. 
We are still his admiring debtors.” 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 
a Vol. I., A-E, 21s. net. 
7wenty-five years having passed since the publication of the first 
volume of this standard Dictionary, the Publishers felt that the time 
had come for bringing it thoroughly up to date. New Composers, 


In 5 vols. 8vo. 


alrtists, and Subjects had to be taken tnto account ; omissions and errors | 


to be made good ; and the whole work to be reconsidered both as to plan 

and execution. The revision was entrusted to Mr. Fuller Maitland, 

who had already edited the Appendix to the original Dictionary under 

Str George Grove’s supervision. The New Edition will extend to five 

volumes, of which the first is now ready, while the remainder will be 

éssued at intervals of a year, so that the publication will be complete by 

the end of 1908. 

FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET. 
Being the Life and Recollections of Sir JOHN R. 
ROBINSON. Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY 
THOMAS. With Portrait. S8vo. 14s. net. 

IVerld.—** A book which is not on!y a worthy memorial of a notable career and 
personality, but also a most interesting and entertaining budget of recollections of 
public men and affairs during the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 

VOLUME I. NOW READY. 

DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY 1840). 
As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface 
' and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. 
Vol. I. 1778 to June 1781. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol VII. NOW READY. 


The Cambridge Natural History. 
Vol. VII.—FISHES, &c. 


HEMICHORDATA, By S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
and AMPHIOXUS. By W. A. HERD 


(exclusive of the Account of Teleostei). 
FIS 


In 6 vols. 


ASCIDIANS 
MAN, D.Sc., F.R.S. FISHES 
By W. BRIDGE, 
Se.D., F.R.S. HES (Systematic Account of Teleostei). By G. A. 
__ BOULENGER, F.R.S. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 17s. net. 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET. 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old Navy. 
r By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


English Men of Action.—New Volume. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Sir Rennewv 


___RODD. With a Portrait. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Eversiey Series.—New Vol. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Joun Mortey. 


Globe 8vo. 4s. net. ‘uesday. 
the late LAFCADIO HEARN. 
JAPAN: an Attempt at Interpretation. 


Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. éd. net. — 


CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBERS READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains: — 
EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS IN FULL COLOUR. 
SEVERAL PAGES OF PICTURES IN TINT. FIVE XMAS STORIES. 
A New Serial by the Author of 
“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.” 
SANDY. By Atice Hecan Rice. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also Ready. Vol. XLVI., May to October. Price 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


. _.Price 1s, The DECEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
QUEEN ZIXI OF IX; OR, THE STORY OF THE MAGIC CLOAK. 
Serial Story. By L. Franx Baum. 
THE.LOCKING-IN OF LISBETH. Story. By Tempre Raicey. 
THE FOX WHO KNEW ALL ABOUT TRAPS. Story. By Dane Coo.ipce. 
‘AN OLD-TIME CALIFORNIA BURGLAR. Story. By Joaguin MILLER. 
numerous Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


' are able to emancipate th 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR: 
UP TO LIAOYANG. 


By T. Cowen, sometime Special Correspondent of the Dai/y Chronicie. 
With a large number of Striking and Original Illustrations and numerous 
flaps. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Morning Post.—* Mr. Cowen puts things which we have all understood rather 
vaguely in a telling and direct fashion. He has evidently taken the greatest care 
to coliate his facts, and the consequence is that we have a most enthralling and 
connnected narrative of the naval operations round Port Arthur, enriched with 
small but convincing details such as could only have been relatea by eye-witesses. 
His description of the Yalu battle is spirited, ana his accounts ut Kinchow and 
Nanshan are quite the best we have seen.” 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 


SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(BARON bRAMPTON). 
In 2 vols. 30s. net. 


A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
GHOST STORIES OF AN 
ANTIQUARY. 


By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Director of the Fitzwilliam Muszum, Cambridge. 
Bound in Art canvas, ts. 


EDWARD AND ‘PAMELA FITZGERALD. 


Being s>me Account of their Lives, compiled from the Letters of those who knew 
them. By Geratp CAMPBELL. Demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 12s. 6d- 
net. 
Pali Mail Gazette.—** When all is said and done, one’s passionate interest in 
such a book as this gathers about Lord Edward himself, the teloved, immontally 
young and gay, gentle and chivalrous, the Beloved, for all time.” 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Henry 


Setron-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated London News.—“ Sir Henry's budget of reminiscences is both 
entertaining and instructive.” 
By G. D. 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. Bog 


Hazzvepine, for some time Private Secretary to Sir Frederick Lugard. 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. tcs. 6d net. 
Truth.—** Singularly interesting and instructive. Really, every merchant in 
Manchester and Birmingham ought to read Chapter 1X.” x 
World.—* Mr. Hhazzledine may be complimented on scoring a genuine success 
in ‘ The White Man in Nigeria.’” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE ROLLING-STONES IN JAPAN.” 
SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN 
PORTUGAL. By Gitsert Watson. With Original Illust ations from 
Drawings by GiteerT James. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Field.—" Neither a book of travel nor a novel, but a delightful blending of 
the two.” 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. 


By Percivat Somers. Large crown 8vo. with Pbotogravure Illustrations, 


7s. 6d. 

World.—* Mr. Somers’ inimitable, genial manner is so effective that the reader 
is continually delighted, whether he 1s reading of a local steeplechase or how the 
author basketed some fine trout with the help of a phantom minnow when he was out 
with a party of dry fly fishermen.” 

ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. 
Forses, lately Forester on the Marquis of Bath's Longleat Estate. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Field.—** We believe that it will be regarded generally as a welcome addition to 


the country house library. 
By T. R. GLOvER, 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net_ 


Author of ** Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” 
HIGH 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE 
PRIESTS. Five Lectures on the Period between Nehemiah and the New 
Testament. By Epwyn R. Bevan, Author of ‘* The House of Seleucus.” 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC METHOD AND ECONOMIC 
FALLACIES. By W. W. Caruize, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Modern Money.” Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC RECORD. 


By the Rev. Hucu Bosanovet and R. A. WENHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. By, F. F.-. 


Monrresor, Author of “Into the Highways and Hedges,” ** At the Cross 
Roads,” &c. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ The book is noteworthy for its characterisation and main- 
tains the author's reputation.” 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. by M. E. 
Coveripce, Author of “‘ The King with Two Faces.” 

Spectator.—" A new novel from the pen of Miss Coleridge is an event the 

pleasure of which is enhanced by the comparative rarity of its cccurrence. All who 

Ives sufficiently from the tynanny of circumstance 

can hardly fail to recognise the charm of this delicately fantastic melodrama.” 


THE RAMBLING RECTOR. By ELeanor 
ALEXANDER, Author of *‘ Lady Anne’s Walk.” 
Manchester Guardian.—“\In ‘The Rambling Rector’ one finds the same 
delicate humour, imagination, and sentiment which distinguishea ‘ y Anne’s 
alk.’” 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. By Dorotnea Conyers, 
Author of ‘The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl.” Illustrated by Nora K. 
SHELLEY. 
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